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The Severn 


In the grey morning I look at the river, 

Streaked with black strokes, thick with green shadows. 
Swans, sails and tents, the gulls tilting over, 

Are white like the wind that pours through the meadows, 


I look at the river that moves with the meaning 
Of orchards and hedgerows heavy with berries, 
Of glitter and gloss in the mists of the morning, 
Never returning the waters it carries. 


The hills are too far, the spirit too weary, 

To post to the source with the power of my willing. 
I'll sit with the anglers who fish near the ferry, 

My back to a bank, and the weir softly calling. 


T’'ll stare like a statue against the quick mirror, 
Until the reflection’s more real than the seer, 
Until what I am becomes, by that error, 

The thing that it sees and the river’s desire. 


T’ll sleep-out the day as if I were lying 

Within my own sleep at its centre of dreaming, 
And the river, no more a way of betraying, 

Will answer at vespers the Abbey bells’ chiming. 


Trees 


How lovely are the trees by Severn-side, 

Their height, their spread, their greenness, flourish, girth, 
And that, the name of names, which we call livingness ! 

I listen in the shadow of an oak 

And hear the secret waters spring through earth, 
Brimming the roots, and hear the sun pour down and bless. 
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Water and fire, that flow and that consume 

And yet are elixir, now baptise me, 

For I am like a passive oak this summer day. 

For I am rooted now and intimate, 

Without regret, with my mortality, 

And fitted for sweet earth am fit for Heaven’s play. 


To the Abbey 


Ir was not in your house that I found peace 

But by the river; your preacher played me false, 
Telling of man when I was sick for God, 

And therefore when I found your silences 

They echoed with the hollow of the tomb. 

The Severn was salvation. I could learn, 

When from the tufted banks I saw your tower, 

Your many meanings in the changing weather, 

How grace with strength, colour with form, might bide, 
Distance with love, and Time with timelessness. 

The Severn sang to me for many days, 

Until my body had the tide’s refrain 

And went with it away in careless care. 

It doubled Time for me till I became 

Its many images, yet kept myself 

As foursquare as the tower. The fisherman, 

Who sat his boat beside the silver weir 

And took the shape of stone and spoke no word, 
Became himself the word the singing meant. 

Even my sadness there was satisfied, 

For lights would fish the stream when night closed-in, 
And, in their play, my melancholy mood 

Took-on the trance of light and I was drawn 

Into the starry sky by gazing down. 

The margins of the river, scrolled with flowers, 

Were emblematic of my morning-hopes, 

And, when the sickness seized me, all those flowers 
Were found the herbal simples. These I took 

When least aware; I took them and was saved, 
When midnight challenged meaning with its dreams, 
Whose logic moved in monstrous metaphors. 

They glowed like angels’ eyes across the dark 

And made an Easter discipline of despair. 

Therefore I bring this offering to you, 

This peace the Severn gave ; and, through my prayer, 
The river waters to your altar flow, 

Returning with the image of the Lord— 

If it so please Him—after many days. 
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Nadir 
(After reading a Chapter of Saint Augustine’s Confessions) 
Att day I’ve sought to seek, 
Sat in the Abbey, given 
To silence, stayed with the dead, 
Heard Saint Augustine speak 
Of the saved and the City of Heaven : 
But all, all, in my head. 





If I had stretched by the side 

Of the marble that mimes decay 

With the worm and the mouse on the stone 
For ever, sermons to pride, 

By nothing, by that no-way, 

Life might have come to atone. 


There was no way not to live 
Without living, no art 

To draw out of death, unfree, 

The meaning of death, and to give 
The news to the marble heart : 

‘ This is mortality.’ 


Out in the day, whose hid sun 

Is the breath of a beast in its lair 
And the sky like a winding-sheet, 
The river has ceased to run : 

The trees stiffen in air : 

The incomplete apes the complete. 


God! Restore to my tongue 

The stammering word, the search 
And the pain of the search, the ear 
That has wonder—all that is young 
In the lift of a living church, 

The love that fears not its fear. 


The Release 


I TRUDGED across a field under the dusk, 

Under the manifold and folded skies. 

Westwards, through slots, the powerful light rained down, 
But power there was not in my ageing husk. 


The field, in empty quietness, prepared 

Its secret sleep : its one wide, riddled elm 
Seemed to have gathered in its windy death 
All garrulous argument that no longer dared. 
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The Abbey and the hills stood taciturn, 
The conscious and unconscious laws achieved, 
While round, beyond, the harvest’s emblems shone. 
Peace was on all ripe things at the year’s turn. 





But I, the husk, why had I then no rest ? 

Was I not that from which the Abbey sprang ? 

Had I not walked the hills ? Was not my kind 

The sower and the reaper ? Why was I unconfessed ? 


‘ What have you then to offer ? ’ said a voice. 

‘ Easeless you go, complain against your Time, 
Against your times, deny the present pleasures, 
And, son of David, pipe not or rejoice. 


Even the elm, that seems to speak for you, 
Looks bravely into air and makes the light 

Its multitude of being, and shall stand, 

When winter comes, knowing the winter true.’ 


These were the words I heard ; but, unconsoled, 
Knowing my emptiness, my dense despair, 

I turned to answer: ‘ How can ageing husk, 

With power of dream, with power of prayer grown old, 


Rejoice ? I am not grain or fruit or tree, 
Abbey or hill, though all these things in one ; 
Though unachieved, never can I return ; 

I have no simples for mortality. 


Oh! Iam sad and lost and unalight, 

The wax without the flame, the singing word 
That sings me not awake but into dreams 
As airless as a tomb that coffins night.’ 


The voice spoke harshly now—it seemed a hand 
That sharply smote my cheek. I felt my blood 
Kindle beneath the shame. ‘Oh proud, false man ! 
Would you become the loneliest in the land ? 


Would you be king, even in dense despair, 

And choose this moment, though it kill the heart, 
Beyond the glory of those other hours, 

When love was all that all must love to share ? 


Look up! Look up! Though light and shade depart, 
The sky is one calm sea. The hills take on 
The mantle of the Prophets, and their gaze 
Seeks-out the vast and visionary heart. 
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How shall your pride not bow to what is given ? 
Tremble to be so chosen. Let your pride 

Cry: ‘I am chosen!” Let the hour suffice. 
Say: ‘‘ By my being is my death forgiven.” ’ 


I cried to see the world. And, inside-out, 

My body was my soul, a lamp glowed through. 
I could have leapt in gratitude for pain. 

And, when the first star rose, it was a shout. 


It was a shout harmonious as a bell, 
Calling my heart to song. And, all belief, 
(Even the difficult, the fearful heart) 

I sang and rose, the husk a nacred shell. 


Tewkesbury Revisited 
Tue heart established in its law, which is 
The law of life and that particular, 
Unique and fateful way we call our star, 
Seeming fulfilled seems dead, and, all that is, 
The repetition of an ancient past, whose bliss 
Was known and knows no more. All that we are 
Becomes dense ghost whose body is a bar 
To chance’s wonder in the hit or miss. 


These are my thoughts when, stone evoking stone, 
The Abbey is an abbey I once saw, 

The tansy by the river other flowers, 

Blooming by other streams in other hours. 

I am the law entangled in the law, 

My flesh the crumbling image niched in bone. 


The Metamorphosis 


Aut day the sky was weighted in my head, 

Turned to the land with brooding, sightless eyes. 
The land itself, drawn downward to the dead, 
Answered with darkness, like the hopeless wise, 
Whose thoughts are Time’s, who love not their despair. 


All day I slept awake, but could not dare 

To shape a dream as seers out of stars, 

That, in their inner night, make lamplit air. 
I had not even memories, the scars 

That ache and that remind and free by tears. 
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In my own present caught as in the years, 

But not as one who stands within the beam 

That blesses, in the stream that laves, and hears 
The sacred word for Time, I seemed to seem, 
And ghost to ghost dissolved till all was none. 


Unshaped like water, like that Friday sun 
That lit and saw the universal death 

And fled from what it saw, I cried as one 

Who feels the guilt of meaning in his breath— 
His breath’s a challenge to the God in him. 


I came—I know not how—to heaven’s rim, 

To where the Severn sees its image fall 

Into the singing weir. The air was dim 

With rain and leaf and flower. I heard a call 
From distant air. ‘And are not these enough ? 


Forget to be forgotten.’ From the rough, 

The small, the patient grass, I drew the light 

That was its inner life. The coloured stuff 

Of tansy and of loosestrife—day and night— 
Glowed like a chantry’s frescoes seen through grace. 


The sky began to lift itself through space, 

And, though the sun was not, the land was known 
For what the light had made it, face to face. 

I knew myself again, myself alone, 

But able, once again, my Christ to need. 


The Garden by the Avon 
THE lavender’s alive with butterflies. 
Like rippling leaves that lilt within a wind, 
They and their shadows seem to fan the air 
That shines in its own blueness of clear eyes. 


The Avon’s mood is reverie and noon, 
The angler and the empty boat adrift, 
The Abbey in its years, the dry, drugged grass. 
The sky is like the nimbus of a moon. 


All things are speaking what their silence says 


And what the word of Time when Time is sun, Dz. 
Staring its sleep away against a world ‘R 
That loves the cycle of its nights and days. you 
Alk 
By the Severn me 

I full of sleep today, 
Filled with the backward dream 1 


That an old man must feel at fall of day. 
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The Severn becomes the Seine. 
The fishermen at the stream 
Are those who called Bon Jour beside the Seine. 


Where are the happy years, 
When freedom made a ring 
Wide round the heart, and there were many years ? 


Self answers self no more. 
All talk is echoing, 
Along a sky that speaks no fresh word more. 


Abbey Bells 


I rugn to the river that turns to the sea. 

The sun drowns its image, the earth rolls away. 
It’s farewell to morning for earth and for me ; 
But the Abbey, all amber, still reaches the day 
With music ascending like angels at play. 


There is no air that’s not taken with heaven. 
There is no space that’s not answered by space. 
The hills seem to dance as if earth had forgiven 
The body of man for its separate ways, 

For the day of awareness, the dark, inward gaze. 


Oh, burnished bell-music that beats round my head, 
So filled with the sigh of the sad seaward river, 

I feel my heart quicken like hearts of the dead 

That feel the dust stir and the downward roots quiver 
And think it the hour of the being for ever. : 


I feel my heart quicken with morning beyond 

The ageing of earth and the sleep of the sun 

And the search of the river for death without bond, 
A morning whose music proclaims the soul one 
With the body whose meaning is soul rebegun. 


L. AARONSON. 


LETTER TO MR. PRIESTLEY FROM 
‘A RETURNING SERVICE MAN’ 


Dear Mr. PriestteEY—Forgive the formality. You address me as 
‘Robert,’ and sometimes as ‘ Bob.’ At the beginning of your Letter 1 
you describe yourself as a plump middle-aged author sitting in your 
Albany study ‘ where we last met.’ There is some mistake. We never 
met. And I didn’t even know the Albany was still standing. 

Forgive my formality. Frankly, Mr. Priestley, I prefer it. Frankly, 


1 Letter To A Returning Serviceman, by J. B. Priestley. (Home & Van Thal Ltd.) 
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Mr. Priestley, I am astounded at your manner. It is so awfully ‘ matey,’ 

like the worst kind of padre on the stage (padres in life are rarely like 

that). As regards style, you can’t expect much from me. After all, I’m 

just a demobbed service man looking for a job. But you, Mr. Priestley, 

_ are a professional author. We expect something, if not elevated at any 
rate . . . (excuse me) well-written, from you. What is this all about ? 
Why do you pretend to be writing me a Letter, and write in this absurd, 
familiar way ? You remind me of Brian, a friend of mine in the R.A.F., 
who had an angry way of saying, when something annoyed him by its 
stupidity : ‘ Yes, but what does it mean ?’ 

Well, I’ve read your letter twice, and I have a vague idea what it 
means. But, first, another word about your manner. 

You say, somewhere in your Letter, that after the last war you shut 
yourself up in an ivory tower and tried to become a literary man. Later, 
you gave it up and decided to come out. You boast about this. Referring 
to that intense, private period of meditation and would-be creation, you 
say: ‘I became the typical Englishman behind his high wall and closed 
door. And I know now that I was wrong.’ 

Are you sure, Mr. Priestley ? Are you sure that you were wrong? Of 
course, I may be wrong too; but I like to hear from musicians about 
music, I expect painters to be interested in paint. And when I get a 
Letter from a well-known author, I hope that it will be written in decent 
English, so that I can learn something. 

Now if you’d written me thirty pages about Shelley, close and con- 
densed stuff based on five years of study, I’d have been grateful. We 
haven’t had many books, or much guidance on how to read them. That’s 
what I could have enjoyed ; a good essay on Shelley, or Shakespeare, 
or . . . or Donne (I heard an American negro ask for him in a bookshop 
in Oxford). Am I asking too much? I mean, a cobbler should stick 
to his last. 

Well, perhaps you were right, Mr. Priestley. Perhaps literature and 
solitude just weren’t your cup of tea, that’s all. But if you’re not a 
literary man talking about literary things, what are you up to ? What is 
all this ? 

Let me look at the text. Ah, here we are. . . . We begin with you, 
plump and middle-aged, in the Albany. Well, that’s a nice picture, 
anyway. Then there’s a lot about ‘gentlemen who have clearly not 
learnt anything . . . and denounce all communal effort.’ Who are they ? 
Then there’s a conversation between you—who ‘ earn your living by your 
understanding ’ and ‘ have been right on every important public issue for 
the last fifteen years,’ and a very stupid ‘ British middle-class “ realist ’’.’ 
You get the better of that argument. Then there’s a long passage about 
coaches and cars. Fast, modern cars—you tell me—cannot be driven by 
old-fashioned coachmen. Well, Mr. Priestley, you’re certainly right there. 
Lagondas can’t be driven by old-fashioned coachmen, that’s obvious. 
(Unless, of course, they’ve become modern chauffeurs.) But still I ask, 

what is this all about? What are you driving at? What does it mean ? 
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There’s a big moment when you say : ‘ Now for that main argument, 
Bob, that I promised you.’ This is rot, of course. You never promised 
me anything ; and I certainly never asked for anything. However, this 
is probably literary licence. Let it go. But I still can’t find that ‘ main 
argument.’ 

The next bit is about finance. You say it seems funny we can afford 
forty millions a day or whatever it is for fighting a war, if we can’t afford 
the same money on social improvements. Well now, Mr. Priestley, that’s 
an old one; we’ve had that one out at the ABCA debates back in the 
Middle East in 1941. Of course, I’m inclined-to agree with you. Up toa 
point. Only, we all know that wars last a few years (we hope) and that 
peace goes on for ever (we hope) ; and that wars have to be paid for in 
peace-time. The argument’s all right as far.as it goes; but it doesn’t go 
very far. Take it away. 

Now there’s a beautiful passage about Venice, or something. This 
bit really is literary. Ishouldn’t complain. It says that if the ‘ important 
Tories ’ controlled Britain: ‘It would soon be an industrial despotism, 
an iron oligarchy, a Venetian republic without the art and beauty and 
long golden afternoons of Venice.’ 

Frankly, that’s beautiful. But what about the argument? You're 
not seriously blaming the ‘huge monopolies and cartels, the secret 
emperors and war-lords of finance and industry ’ because we haven’t got 
the long golden afternoons of Venice ? No, it’s something else. You're 
blaming them for something else; for something, incidentally, which 
they haven’t done—but which, you say, they will do. You say they’ll 
establish an iron oligarchy. And against this danger you say that our 
democracy, our parliamentary system is no good. ‘ A political democracy 
that stays outside these organisations ’ (whatever that may mean) ‘is a 
mere shadow show. Its committees and elections would soon be of less 
importance than the entertainments in the canteens. . . . You see, my 
dear Robert’ (that’s the way you write) ‘modern industry does not 
really lend itself to the cosy compromise, so dear to the average English 
mind, of Tory reformers and Liberals.’ 

This is a serious subject. It is true that most of us are highly suspicious 
of the hidden powers behind industry, of big finance, of a mysterious 
oligarchy that really pulls the strings. You’ve got something there. 
But when you say that our ‘ political democracy ’ is no good against 
them, and that the British taste for compromise is not enough—why, 
Mr. Priestley, you’re just arguing in the face of the facts. If these hidden 
powers, these grim-faced industrialists really ruled the land, why did the 
country go Socialist by a large majority ? Did they want us to? And 
if they’re so keen on establishing their iron rule, and we’re powerless to 
stop them by our ‘ cosy compromises,’ why haven’t they done so? I 
mean, it seems funny. Perhaps they’re just waiting to see the Labour 
Government make a fool of itself. Perhaps. But if they are, why wait ? 
No, Mr. Priestley, let’s stick to plain facts. The plain fact is that it’s they 
who are powerless, just because our ‘ political democracy ’ is too much 
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for them. That was proved by the elections. Why tell us that our system 
is powerless to restrain them, when it’s just given them a remarkable slap 
in the face ? You choose your moment badly, Mr. Priestley. 

Let’s stick to this point. It’s an important one. This is something 
the boys really do worry about. Js it true to say, as you say, Mr. Priestley, 
that there is a dangerous group (you suggest, perhaps 500) of ‘ tough 
fellows behind the huge monopolies and cartels, the secret emperors and 
war-lords of industry,’ that ‘ Hitler, Mussolini and Franco found allies 
among them’ and that ‘one or two of them (you suspect) subsidised 
Mosley and his guard of bruisers’? Is it true, finally, that these 
people aim at defeating our political democracy and imposing an iron 
oligarchy ? 

Let me tell you what I think, Mr. Priestley ; and I believe (excuse 
me) that I am more typical of the boys than you are. I think that there 
+s a handful of selfish industrialists. I am even ready to believe that one 
or two of them subsidised Mosley ; and I certainly think that they were 
too friendly to Hitler and Musso., and that they continue to be too 
friendly to Franco. If Franco sent troops to fight Russia, he may have 
added indirectly to the deaths in my own battalion. That’s enough for 
me; and that’s what some of our Consuls in Barcelona or Bordeaux or 
such places still fail to understand. But what I don’t believe (because 
it isn’t common-sense) is that our big industrialists as a whole are 
unpatriotic ; and I don’t believe for a moment that they want to impose 
an ‘iron oligarchy.’ Finally, and most important of all, I certainly don’t 
believe that, if they did, our ‘ political democracy ’ is powerless to stop 
them ; is, or ever will be, ‘ a mere shadow show.’ 

You see, Mr. Priestley, I’m not nearly so suspicious as you of what is 
typically English ; of ‘the typical Englishman behind his high wall’ 
which you ceased to be, of the ‘ British middle-class realist ’ whom you 
deride in imaginary argument, of ‘ the average English mind ’ which lends 
itself to compromise. 

Let’s come down to tacks. Who are these mysterious ‘trusts’ ¢ 
After all, there can’t be many. It’s perfectly simple to name them. I’ve 
heard, for instance, of Iron and Steel, and of Imperial Chemicals. Now 
have Iron and Steel, or have I.C.I. (a) been traitors in the past ? (6) got 
plans for imposing an iron oligarchy and flouting our political democracy, 
in the future ? I don’t know. I just don’t know. If they have, I should 
like to hear about it. If they have, wouldn’t you be better employed, 
Mr. Priestley, in proving it instead of throwing out vague and disturbing 
hints ? 

Personally, I am not a Tory ; and I believe that the case for socialisa- 
tion—if there is one—lies not in the ‘ trusts ’ being traitors or conspirators, 
but rather in the mystery ; in the huge power, and the little knowledge 
that the average man has about how they use it. I think it’s almost 
certainly absurd to suggest that a huge show like I.C.I. is inefficient 
(although I know nothing about it), and as for being unpatriotic, I 
understand that they did a good deal to help us win the war. But the 
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average man doesn’t know enough about them. He wants to be sure. 
And so he votes Labour, and hopes that they'll be nationalised. 

But let’s be fair. Here I really must tell you something, Mr. Priestley. 
You compare our industrialists to those in France who ‘did all they 
could to undermine their country’s resistance to the Nazis ’ ; and to those 
in America who ‘hire strike-breakers, letting loose armed thugs among 
their employees.’ Now is that fair? It seems to me that there’s a 
difference. Because, I’ve been travelling, Mr. Priestley, travelling¥for 
five years ; and I’ve talked freely to Italians and Frenchmen, mostly of 
the Left because that’s how they are nowadays. And do you know what 
they respect most about us, Mr. Priestley ? Why, just those habits and 
qualities which you describe as typically English—and deplore! Our 


















xcuse | progressive conservatism, our taste for compromise ; that’s what they 
there | praise—and envy—yes, envy. Time after time, a French or Italian chap 
tt one | with Left or even Communist opinions has said to me : ‘ Ah, if our people 
were | at the top were like yours, things would have been different.’ A French 





author, with pronounced Left-wing opinions (quite a well-known 
philosopher, I believe) was pointing out the difference to some of us the 
other day. ‘ You must realise,’ he said, ‘ that your ruling oligarchy, your 
governing class has a sense of responsibility. Neither Mr. Churchill nor 
Sir Stafford Cripps wants to upset the constitution. Here, in France, the 
Right-wing Conservatives have fought for 150 years against the republic 
itself. That’s why extremism is inevitable in France. You ought to know 
your luck !’ 

































stop Those are his words, not mine. We ought to know our luck. Do we ? 
. Do you, Mr. Priestley ? 

at is I’m sorry ; I know these views are unfashionable. I know that what 
wall ’ you say, vague as it all is, is the very air which is breathed in and out 
you | nowadays by a certain type of propagandist. But the facts, Mr. Priestley, 
ends | the facts are that we are admired abroad not for our Left-wing broadcasts 

(which are heartily blamed for having misled foreigners) nor the fashion- 
ts’? | able Left-wing talk—which, rightly or wrongly, is regarded as hypocrisy 

I’ve | of the subtlest kind !—but for our traditional qualities, for our solidity, 
Now above all for our solidarity, for our common-sense, our compromise, our 
) got | patriotism, our—yes—our conservatism untinged, as foreigners see it, by 
‘acy, | the sort of selfish treachery which arose out of the Third Republic. In 
ould | fact, the only place where I have heard what is typically British denounced 
y' ed, is here at home, by you and by those whom you describe (p. 18) as ‘ your 
bing | friends.’ 

: Next, you deal at length with freedom which, I gather, you don’t really 
lisa- | like. ‘Not that I like the freedom argument,’ you write, ‘ whoever uses it. 
tors, | This general “ freedom ” that is brought into so many political speeches 
edge | seems to me to mean nothing.’ Then you proceed to define freedom in 
nost | your own way, as agreement with the laws; and that seems fair enough. 
ient | Then there’s a personal passage about yourself which rouses my sympathy. 
= ‘Thus during all these war-time years I must have been moving around 





under a colossal load of laws, bye-laws, orders in council and restrictions, but 
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I have not felt weighed down by this load because my acquiescence, my belief 
in the necessity of having them at once lightened their weight and generally 
I felt free enough. On the other hand, because I never really believed in the 
black-out, condemning it as an ill-considered bit of panic legislation, I never 
drew a black-out curtain or groped about in the dark streets without feeling a 
touch of irritation, a definite loss of freedom. Again, the traffic regulations 
have never seemed to me a menace to my freedom because I feel safer with 
them than I would without them ; but the whole hocus-pocu s of passports and 
visas . . . still seems to me a detestable interference with my liberty.’ 


I hate to think of you, Mr. Priestley, drawing black-out curtains with 
all that resentment, all through the war. It must have been awful. 

However, I see what you mean when you say that some ‘ controls ’ are 
like forming up in queues without a fuss, and ‘ merely represent the 
sensible changeover from the storming of doors to the orderly entrance 
to the queue.’ And I rather agree that it’s a shame that only millionaires 
are free to start newspapers. Although I don’t quite see what other 
system we can try. I didn’t think much of the system in Italy and France 
by which each ‘ party’ or ‘group’ got a newspaper; it just led to a 
plague of politics. (But perhaps that’s what you want? More of this, 
later.) Or State newspapers ? I don’t think people in this country would 
like that much. But what I’m wondering is: what are you getting at, 
undermining all my nice, naive ideas about freedom ? I’m still wondering 
‘ what it all means.’ 

‘The truth is, my dear Robert’ (you continue) ‘(as I have told you 
before, I think), that we ought to keep our freedom for our cultural and 
personal life . . . we should not look for liberty in our economic life.’ 

What ? No economic liberty ? Well, the Government tried directing 
a large number of returning soldiers to jobs, lately, jobs which they 
hadn’t chosen for themselves. And what happened? The result was, 
Mr. Priestley, that the number of ex-soldiers so ‘ directed’ had to be 
drastically reduced, because they jolly well preferred to go on being 
soldiers, yes . . . even to defer their ‘demobbing’ to being unable to 
choose what they should do. They preferred (I’m sorry, Mr. Priestley) 
their ‘economic’ liberty. Un-educated fellows, of course. 

But you, Mr. Priestley, justify your preference by telling me :— 

‘ Modern man is essentially a communal and co-operating man. What 
he does best—as I have told you before, Bob’ (It’s That Man-ner Again }), 
‘is . . . team-work.’ 

Good. I agree. Here’s something I can understand. I like team- 
work. It sounds, pardon me, Mr. Priestley, British. But is team-work 
the same thing as your ‘communal man’? That’s what I want to know. 
We’ve had the ‘common man,’ whose century it was supposed to be ; 
now here’s the ‘ communal man.’ This needs looking into. 

You refer, here, to the Tennessee Valley achievement, and bringing 
God into it. (Do forgive me; this always makes me suspicious. I’m 
funny that way.) ‘Here’ (you say, referring to T.V.A.) ‘we were 
doing what God intended this generation of man to do. (And the 
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Russians of course had shown us the way too, with their great dams and 
electrification schemes.) ’ 

Now what, precisely, is the path intended by God, flared by the 
Russians, and described by you (a formidable triumvirate, if I may say 
so)? But here, Mr. Priestley, you anticipate some resistance on my part ; 
and you break off, to tell me that at ‘the moment ’ what I need is ‘ a good 
fat dose of real private life.’ According to you, I am eager to ‘swap’ a 
hundred comrades for two or three old friends ; I am tired of ‘ sharing a 
camp with a thousand other men and much prefer to share a bedroom 
and a living room with one special woman.’ (The tone of refinement is 
uppermost.) 

But when I come back from my holiday (I am to take a holiday) I am 
to put aside childish things like privacy, and home-life, and hating 
politics, and compromise, and the typically English outlook and . . . and 
‘lead an active political life.’ 

Here we are at last. Here’s that ‘main argument you promised me,’ 
and which it’s taken you thirty pages to reach. And here, I think, is 
what you mean by your ‘ communal man ’ and other hints. 

‘So what ? Just this, Bob. Don’t, I implore you, sink too deep, too 
far, into that famous English privacy. . . . I think we make too much of 
our separateness in this country. We hurry home too quickly We are 
too apt to imagine that life really begins where all broad human relation- 
ships end.’ 

So what, indeed ? So I am to care less about ‘ my flower beds and 
bookshelves, my slippers and armchair, my comfortable jokes and tunes 
on the wireless,’ and ‘ lead an active political life ’ and become a communal 
man ? 

In other words, John (or whatever you name is) you are denouncing 
the British taste for privacy, the British talent for compromise, and our 
British political democracy as inadequate to check the design of British 
industry to impose an iron oligarchy. 

I’m tempted to use a phrase which must be literary because the late 
G. K. Chesterton used it in a poem when the late Lord Birkenhead talked 
rot. What was it he wrote? ‘Chuck it, Smith! ’ 

‘I know, my dear lad’ (you reply) ‘that all this is just what you 
don’t want todo. You’ve hadit. Allright, go off with the girl and enjoy 
the loneliest possible holiday, among the mountains. . . . But when you 
come back, be a real citizen and not a hermit in a bungalow. Remember 
that even if you are not interested in politics, the fact remains that politics 


' are interested in you.’ 


So there’s your message. 

My dear Mr. Priestley (excuse my lapse into familiarity—not un- 
provoked, you must admit), I have travelled through Egypt, Tripolitania, 
Sardinia, Italy and France ; and in each of these countries I have seen 
people who were acutely, politically conscious. Arabs, Itis, and French, 


| every man a politician, and every few men a party. Now do you think 


that my observations have led me to the conclusion that our stolid 
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British indifference to politics is mere stupidity ? If you do, you’re wrong. 
I don’t think it is at all. I think it’s what makes life worth living. 

Of course, you assume—Mr. Priestley—that our political democracy 
and our national character are no protection against rascals. That’s the 
point. You say: ‘If we do not control our lives, then somebody else, 
probably a rascal, will do it for us.’ 

I should have thought that the whole point of having a political 
system was to eliminate the likelihood of rascals being in charge of our 
public life, so that the rest of us can live in peace and render unto Cesar 
what is due to him. 

You disagree. Why do you disagree, Mr. Priestley ? Excuse me, but 
wasn’t the most ‘communal’ man the world has ever seen the Nazi ? 
And how did he come to be so ‘ communal,’ preferring party meetings to 
his own family corner ? Wasn’t it because they had made him ‘ communal’ 
and ‘politically’ or ‘party’ minded—they, the Nazi plotters and 
leaders ? And why did they do that ? Wasn’t it because, Mr. Priestley, 
they knew that this was the only way in which to make men malleable ? 
The Nazis had to create a mass-man or ‘ communal man,’ an un-indivi- 
dualist kind of man, so that they could get at him by wireless, pamphlet 
and speeches ; rant at him, roar at him communally, until .. . 

Until ? Mr. Priestley, are you trying to make me malleable ? That’s 
what the result will be, if I take your advice and care less for privacy and 
more for politics, less for compromise and more for violence. Because, 
yes—on p. 12—you urge me to be violent, too. It was in that vague 
rambling passage about coaches and cars. You said: ‘ But the coachman 
won’t budge—you may bet on that—until a mass of people, especially 
chaps like you, suddenly lose their temper and there is danger in the air 
again.’ 

And you a fat (I beg your pardon) a ‘ plump’ middle-aged author, 
‘ sitting in a cosy huddle of books and pictures and pipes in your Albany 
study’! Fie, on you, Mr. Priestley, we’ll be taking you for a Red, next ! 
Is it so, Mr. Priestley ? Are you a revolutionary? Or are you just 
cashing in on a fashionable run in revolutionary ideas, egging others on 
and sitting on the fence yourself ? 

If you really think that our ‘ political democracy ’ is no good in the 
face of ‘secret emperors and warlords of finance and industry,’ presum- 
ably you want some other system. In that case, it becomes plain why 
you want England to be less ‘typically English,’ and Englishmen to 
become ‘ communal.’ 

Are you a Socialist ? Or are you a Communist ? 

If you're a Socialist, then why do you denounce our ‘ political 
democracy ’ which has just given us Socialism ? If you’re a Communist, 
why don’t you say so? What do you mean by this vague word 
‘communal ’ ? 

Judging by this Letter to me, you prefer to be vague. Very vague. 
At the end of it, after all, I find myself asking, as I asked at the beginning : 
“What does it mean ?’ 
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Only I’ve changed my mind about one thing. At the start, I said 
that I wanted you to be literary, because I took you for a literary man. 
Now I come to your last sentence. It runs: ‘ Listen—there goes the last 
high trembling note of the Last Post—and now, listen again, here comes 
the Reveille.—Yours ever, J.B.P.’ No, Mr. Priestley ; may I change my 
mind ? I think I'll not ask you to be literary, after all. 

So good-bye, Mr. Priestley. I’m going to take your advice. ‘Go off 
with the girl . . .’ and all that. Take a holiday, remote from your 
Letters and even the risk of your broadcasts. But do let me tell you, 
before I start. Mr. Priestley, I repeat, I do not like your manner. 

You seem to assume that I am unfastidious. Your tone in addressing 
me is one of patronising but ‘ matey’ vulgarity. You assume that my 
chief objects in life are slippers and bungalows and tunes on the wireless. 
Mr. Priestley, I detest the wireless! I’ve just played the last movement 
of the Seventh Symphony on my gramophone, and that was worth coming 
home for. Perhaps you didn’t know, Mr. Priestley, that the ‘ chaps ’—as 
you call them—on leave from the desert, supported a show called Music 
for Allin Cairo ; and astonished the organisers by their marked preference 
for classical music? Also, Mr. Priestley, my wife does not like being 
referred to as ‘the girl’ . . . and I hate being addressed as ‘ my dear lad ’ ! 

Sorry, Mr. Priestley. Sorry to be so stand-offish. So unmatey. So 
un-communal. 
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In earlier days you could tell a Socialist when you met him. Hubert 
Bland was quite exceptional among Socialists in masquerading as a City 
man ; in dressing like a conformist. Keir Hardie’s headgear, Mr. Shaw’s 
diet, Ann Veronica’s breeches, Ruskin’s system of morality, at once 
complex and naive, the painfully woven lifeline of the born school- 
master (who, said R. L. Stevenson, a woman can see in every man) : 
when you met these you met a Socialist. Above all, a Socialist was a man 
who knew his own mind. 

‘He who can, does. He who cannot, teaches,’ said Mr. Shaw. Taking 
this as a pointer to the natural division of society by social function, the 
Socialists were united in a common mental panorama. Where the 
Ordinary Man (let Mr. Pooter stand for him, and it will be seen how far 
from Common he yet was) found his mind and thought quite strictly and 
clearly bounded by a mountain-range of certainties, but the central plain 
or plane of present action mainly occupied by vague hopes of betterment 
through natural process, by a general belief that his own life and happiness 
came before the sufferings of the Armenians or the Taffies of the Vale, the 
Socialist, on the contrary, knew just what to do next, and the exclusive 
urgency of doing it now, but was vague to a degree (the scurrying mists 
of Mr. Wells’s teleology are representative here) about what he con- 
scientiously declined to consider as either ultimate or certainties. When 
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men of tradition and experience lay becalmed in philosophic doubt, 
Socialists had a programme. You knew what to expect from them. 
And as the man who knows his own mind and thinks of nothing else, is 
bound, in competition with those who do neither, to get his way in the 
end, Socialists were sure that the programme would bring them to power 
and preserve them in it. 

Nothing of the kind happened. Just as Mr. Aberhardt was returned 
to power in Alberta at the head of the world’s first Social Credit govern- 
ment, without himself at all understanding Social Credit then or ever, as 
expert Social Creditors inform us, so Socialism has gone up in the world 
for every reason but its programme : which in its implications and details 
(those controversial details!) is vastly beyond the comprehension of 
voting man, and, as being much neurological in origin, largely outside his 
interest. Mr. Aberhardt ascended because he was a hot gospeller of 
notable power: Socialism because it appealed to that lowest common 
denominator of dissatisfaction which rules in an age of disbelief; and 
because it was promoted by a single-minded technique based (like the 
early Nazi propaganda) on a knowledge of industria] human nature. 

Little but this last, the power nexus, remains. What the Socialists 
claimed (wrongly, one may think) money was in the nineteenth century, 
power has now certainly become: the common evil. The programme, 
though stiJl prominent, has become an adjunct to a more and more naked 
fight for power. The appetite for deadening the unrests of the soul, the 
perception of life’s tragedy, by a forward policy of loot and chains, has 
duly grown by what it feeds on: few now wholly resist it. We are all 
Socialists now. But, for that very reason, you can no longer distinguish 
a single Socialist : a member of a distinctive political and economic genus. 
The Germans evolved National Socialism. Our Socialists repudiate that. 
The French Socialists are now: jubilant because they have removed 
Radical Socialism from power in France. The Scandinavians are all 
Socialists : so are the Ukrainians. A Socialist Municipal Election war- 
whoop received by us, promised to keep down the rates. If there was 
ever a definable difference between Socialism and Communism, one 
supposed it was that the Socialist believed Darwin’s theory made the 
gradual (steps !) inevitable ; the Communist that Marx’s theory made 
bloodshed inevitable. As we look at the Communist parties in Europe 
and Asia to-day, and learn about the variegated activities of Communists 
here in England, can we define a Communist other than as one who will 
stop at nothing (not even at moderation and mercy) to get power? In the 
U.S.A. the Communist Party even formally abolished itself to get power. 

Still the U.S.S.R. has been in the main (though, of course, with many 
exceptions) a frail point of unity on the Left. Few persons on the Left 
have ever been there, or even much care to go there (who would not prefer 
Constantinople under Abdul the Damned, with its veiled mysteries in 
silver boats on the Golden Horn ?); but as a realm where dreams are 
true, the U.S.S.R. has served the needs of many and divergent dreamers. 
Most of the Left agree that the U.S.S.R. is a good thing. 
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To the fissiparous, undefinable, power-mad Left comes Mr. George 
Orwell’s new book, Animal Farm; and the U.S.S.R. is dismissed as ‘ A 
Fairy Story.’ Mr. Orwell, henceforth discernible as the Left’s Little 
Bunyan (‘ Little ’ in the Russian sense), has for some time stood out as a 
man of integrity in a group where eminence in that respect is not difficult. 
He appears to be a man of the Left whose eye can leave the party line ; 
and can search for truth in the old-fashioned way, in individual integrity. 
Mr. Orwell, unlike most of the Left, is a man with whom one can agree or 
disagree. He commanded respect, for example, by summoning all to read 
Professor Hayek’s The Road to Serfdom, probably on its level the most 
damaging book to the Left of recent years. -On the other hand, Mr. 
Orwell is a Puritan, and the Left is, among other things, the new 
Puritanism. Mr. Orwell in the most raven terms asserted that Palinurus 
could never achieve insight as long as he enjoyed a private income ; 
disregarding the truth, palpable to any calm observer of men, that many 
can never achieve insight lacking a private income—as, eminently, one 
would say, could never Palinurus, 

Soon or late the day is coming, 
Tyrant Man shall be o’erthrown, 
And the fruitful fields of England 
Shall be trod by.beasts alone. 
Riches more than mind can picture, 
Wheat and barley, oats and hay, 
Clover, beans and mangel-wurzels 
Shall be ours upon that day. 


Thus goes out to the livestock the familiar cry for the dream city 
rising from the blood of a scapegoat. Promoted at first by a patriarchal 
windbag known in type to all of us (‘ Remember, comrades, your 
resolution must never falter. No argument must lead you astray ’), the 
revolution, immediately successful in driving Mr. Jones off his farm, soon 
degenerates into a dictatorship of the pigs, based upon their realisation, 
alone among the animals, that ideals and enthusiasm are in politics the 
raw material for power to work upon. What momentarily seems to the 
animals a new creation, guided by seven new Commandments, ‘an 
unalterable law by which all the animals on Animal Farm must live for 
ever after,’ a world of animal fulfilment in which joy is the only and 
sufficient motive for work, soon becomes an isolated nation state the 
destiny of which is to be fought for by two individual pigs: Snowball, 
representing power hampered by a private idealism; and Napoleon, 
representing power aided by a knowledge of the people. Snowball 
occupies his time with forming Animal Committees with objectives 
irrelevant to possibility (Mr. Orwell’s account of these Committees is 
exceedingly astute) ; Napoleon with taking away the young dogs as soon 
as they are weaned and bringing them up ‘ in such seclusion that the rest 
of the farm soon forgot their existence.’ At a mass meeting, these young 
dogs reappear : to chase Snowball off the farm into history, that complex 
of prejudice and rumour. . 

1 Secker & Warburg, 6s, 
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Snowball takes Jones’s place as the scapegoat. He has led the animals 
in a war against the human reactionaries, and behaved like a hero in the 
triumphant Battle ; but later it appears 

‘that Snowball had not . . . merely attempted to lose the Battle of the 
Cowshed by means of a stratagem, but had been openly fighting on Jones’s side. 
In fact, it was he who had actually been the leader of the human forces. . . . 
The wounds on Snowball’s back, which a few of the animals still remembered 
to have seen, had been inflicted by Napoleon’s teeth.’ 

Snowball has designed a windmill to bring Industry to the animals ; at 
the mass meeting Napoleon has denounced the visionary scheme. In 
fact, it is precisely on account of Snowball’s successful advocacy of the 
windmill with the animals that Napoleon has him driven from the farm. 
Three weeks later, ‘the animals were somewhat surprised to hear 
Napoleon announce that the windmill was to be built after all.’ Snowball 
had, of course, stolen the plan from among Napoleon’s papers. 

The living standard of the animals steadily falls while that of the pigs 
steadily rises. The Commandments, painted up on a barn, change one 
by one in the night. The old song of the jacquerie is replaced by a Hymn 
to the Nation. The windmill, to build which life is made unendurable for 
the animals, is blown up by a human neighbour ; one of two with whom 
Napoleon has entered upon secret double dealings. In the end, Napoleon 
has to call upon the other neighbour for assistance, landlord of ‘ a large, 
neglected, old-fashioned farm, much overgrown by woodland, with all its 
pastures worn out and its hedges in a disgraceful condition’: in short, 
as the reader will at once see, England. 

To the telling of this fable Mr. Orwell brings the highest accomplish- 
ment. The detail is exceedingly ingenious and shows how strongly the 
writer’s imagination and sense of pity have been seized by the sad 
processes described, even though he still doubts their essential inevita- 
bility. The animals remain throughout convincing as animals: a 
condition of success not always complied with by many known fabulists. 
As individuals the animals are even more convincing and are presented 
with a simple penetration which is highly effective: Mollie, the white 
mare, who illuminates Mr. Bax’s happy observation that ‘ women love 
inequality because it makes for colour, pageantry and romantic changes 
of fortune ’; the sheep, who interpret democracy in what The Times 
suggests is the Eastern meaning of the word ; Squealer, the pig Minister 
of Information and Gab, whose hold on the sheep equates for the preserva- 
tion of the revolution Napoleon’s hold on the dogs; Boxer, the foolish, 
faithful carthorse, analogue of those who do the work in any society 
(‘ The solution, as I see it, is to work harder’); above all, Benjamin, the 
donkey, neither cynic nor inverted sentimentalist, but an accurate 
observer of the terms of life—and, therefore, the only animal on the farm 
to attempt anything for freedom in the least realistic. When Napoleon 
sends Boxer, who is old and has had an accident, to the knackers in 
exchange for a crate of whisky, the artist in Mr. Orwell not for the first 
time vanquishes the sociologist, and makes Benjamin frantically expostu- 
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late. This is Mr. Orwell’s best scene ; but the book is, among recent 
products of the Left, remarkable indeed in that many times the tragic 
plight of man overcomes the reader in emotion and imagination, not only 
in statistics and spleen : the tragic and not the economic or educational 
plight of man. Few Left books have achieved in this kind any success 
at all since News from Nowhere. 

There are extremely unworthy details. One must be mentioned. 
Among the humans ‘it was given out that the animals there practised 
cannibalism, tortured one another with red-hot horseshoes, and had 
their females in common.’ Mr. Orwell, of course, takes care that such 
things do not happen on Animal Farm ; though at a later stage many 
very horrible things do happen even there. This is after the revolution 
has taken a course of which Mr. Orwell disapproves : he fails to admit 
that the atrocities ordered by Napoleon are probably an inevitable sequel 
to the overturning of law and weakening of personal integrity implicit 
in the conception and achievement of the initial violent revolution. 
What is much more serious in the present state of the world is the 
implication that there have been no atrocities in Russia: or at least that 
there were none before Stalin’s absolutism. For the general picture Mr. 
Orwell should read again the well-informed booklet Workers in Stalin’s 
Russia, published by the Freedom Press, at whose bookshop Animal 
Farm (also ‘ Anarchist’ in general tone) is pressed upon one. In the 
earlier days of the Russian revolution does any one now doubt that the 
air smelt of blood ? Men of good will should no longer brush aside or 
belittle these horrors wherever they occur . . . these reeking means to 
popular ends. 

Mr. Orwell disapproves of what has happened in Russia, but still 
thinks that political salvation might have happened there, and can 
happen only through collectivism. (We have referred to his summary of 


‘the old, free England.) Like the Anarchists, he clearly even thinks that 


Trotsky might have saved political man (despite Snowball’s addiction to 
non-profit-thinking committees). It may be supposed that Mr. Orwell’s 
central error is his apparent refusal to recognise that just as Bonaparte 
naturally followed Rousseau and Paine, so Stalin naturally followed 
Tolstoi and Marx. When certain courses are set in motion the end can 
be predicted by the observer of history and mankind. Mr. Orwell is not, 
like many of the collectivists, ignorant of history, or accustomed only to 
a single partial (and, therefore, wrong) ‘ interpretation ’ of it, nor is he, 
like them, still more ignorant of human nature because obsessed with the 
notion of perfectionist uniformity ; but he hopes that this time or some 
time the enduring laws and limitations will change, that violence will at 
last give men liberty instead of tyranny, that the Bank Holiday spirit 
will suffice as a yearlong motive to labour, that worth will be rewarded 
according to standards of human equity. When in the book all is over 
with the hope of freedom through revolution, and things have gone their 
hard predictable way, Mr. Orwell still writes (it is the opinion of the 
exhausted, deceived people, but clearly Mr. Orwell’s opinion also) : 
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‘Some day it was coming: it might not be soon, it might not be within 
the lifetime of any animal now living, but still it was coming.’ And we 
end where we began, with the sentiments of the old windbag whose warm 
and easy words blew down the avalanche. Not even Mr. Orwell has 
learnt anything during the descent—for examples : that private property 
is an essential condition of personal freedom ; that personal freedom is 
an essential condition of any other more up-to-date kind of freedom ; 
that to attempt to live by bread alone is the quickest way to go breadless ; 
that the expropriators are expropriated ; that the counter-revolution 
begins inside the revolution ; above all (in the context of Animal Farm), 
that, as Disraeli observed, ‘Men are governed by tradition or by force.’ 
Mr. Orwell still sets his hopes upon commotion, confiscation, and 
collectivism. 

Of course, the ultimate ideals of the Anarchist do command a certain 
respect of the heart. They may call for a change in human nature so 
complete as to be improbable ; but at least they are in a different and 
better world from the ideals of those collectivists (now a majority) who 
do not look for a change in human nature, and rely, therefore, even in 
their theories, wholly on force scientifically applied. Anarchy is a 
reasonable creed for the. young, where Communism, let us say, is not. 
Two observations by the way may be added. Mr. Orwell, like the new 
Puritanism in general, seems to be completely atheistic; on principle, 
one gathers, rather than from lack of interest, as is usual. The only 
churchman on Animal Farm is a holy humbug raven, very amusingly 
done ; and in the end, of course, subsidised with daily beer by the pigs, 
who continue publicly to proclaim their contemptuous disbelief in his 
teachings. Also Mr. Orwell perpetuates the old Socialist dichotomy about 
violence : revolution is good ; war is bad. The Anarchists are calling 
upon us to seize the factories. Can Mr. Orwell have no doubts ? 

., ‘ Then we have won back what we had before,’ said Boxer. 

‘ That is our victory,’ said Squealer. 
| Doubtless the necessity of holding together a movement which while 
deriving most of its impetus from moral enthusiasm yet denies moral 
absolutes, enforces an extreme rigidity upon the Left. Violently an 
independent mind, such as Mr. Orwell’s, struggles and writhes, shaking 
the temple. He ends on what may be thought a falsification. Napoleon 
in alliance with the farmer Pilkington (England) defeats the farmer 
Frederick (Germany). The pigs all begin to walk on two legs (previously 
anathema). There is a banquet. ‘ The creatures outside looked from pig 
to man, and from man to pig, and from pig to man again ; but already it 
was impossible to say which was which.’ This may be the right ending 
by those internal artistic standards which a political parable cannot 
wholly follow. But is anything like this happening? Is it in the least 
likely to happen ? 

This ending may, however, bring down the temple. Animal Farm is 
just the sort of book early Socialists wrote about Capitalism. It should 
be a solvent to the Socialism of theory and programme ; to Socialism 
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organised upon anything but a naked power basis. For Socialism thrives 
upon dissolution as upon disillusion. 
Here is the end of the new creation : 


‘For once Benjamin consented to break his rule, and he read out to her 
what was written on the wall. There was nothing there now except a single 
Commandment. It ran: ALL ANIMALS ARE EQUAL BUT SOME 
ANIMALS ARE MORE EQUAL THAN OTHERS.’ 


Rospert Forpyce AICKMAN. 


THE BIBLE OF PAN-SLAVISM 


In a recent article in The Spectator, Mr. Harold Nicolson said that he 
did not 


‘agree with those who interpret the present lighthearted ruthlessness of Soviet 
policy as a revival either of Pan-Slavism, or of the somewhat intermittent 
imperialism of the Tsars.’ 


Who they are who do interpret Soviet policy in this way is not stated, 
but in the New Statesman and Nation? of June 9th, 1945, the Moscow 
correspondent writes : 


‘on this Slav question the Russians hold very strong views now. They are 
determined there shall be no interference with the unity of the Slav Nations ; 
Slavs of the Soviet Union, Czecho Slovakia, Poland, Bulgaria and Jugoslavia.’ 
‘Stalin’s toast to the Russian people was significant. The Russian people are 
now seen, not only as the leading nation among the nations of the Soviet Union 
but also, on a different plane, of the Slav peoples. At the same Kremlin celebra- 
tion given in honour of Russia’s great victorious generals, among those “ who 
liberated the Slav countries,” Molotov stressed the importance of Slav unity. 
The emphasis on the continued importance of the Red Army is very strong. 
. It means among other things “ hands off the Slav world ” !’ 


Is Pan-Slavism coming back? Has it any moral basis? These are 
| important questions, but not ones which this article will attempt to 
| answer. Nevertheless, the resurrection of a subject which would have 
seemed to many to have died a permanent death in October, 1917, may 
perhaps justify recalling a book which, although little known in England, 
exerted a great influence in Russia at the end of the last century and before 
the last war, and which became known as the Bible of Pan-Slavism— 
Nicolas Danilewsky’s Russia and Europe: particularly because, so far 
as we know, there is no English translation of this work; the British 


| Museum catalogues listing only a German version, and a résumé in 


French. Much that it contains sounds very familiar to-day. 
Nicolas Danilewsky was born in 1822, and as a young man studied 


1 The Spectator, May 11th, 1945. 
2 The New Statesman and Nation, June 9th, 1945. 
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Botany at the University of St. Petersburg. He became a Socialist and a 
Fourierist, and in 1849 suffered a hundred days’ preventive imprisonment 
in a fortress of Petrapalovsk for suspected complicity in the Pietravevsky 
affair, as the result of which Dostoevsky was sent to Siberia. His im- 
prisonment seems to have had some effect, for when he emerged he had 
not only become thoroughly Slavophil * and Nationalist, but was regarded 
as having sufficient political reliability to merit a place in the Civil 
Service. How he reconciled himself to the authorities is not known, but 
he remained in the Civil Service for the rest of his life, becoming eventually 
an expert on fisheries. In his spare time he published books on a variety 
of subjects, including the value of the ruble, Darwinism, and the Slavonic 
languages, but his only work of any permanent significance was Russia 
and Europe. This was first published in the Slavophil paper Zarya in 1869, 
but except for a small circle of admirers (Dostoevsky described the author 
as a ‘ very remarkable man ’ and said he thought it would be ‘ for many 
a day the household companion of every Russian ’) it did not have an 
immediate success. The first two complete editions did not sell out 
completely for nearly twenty years. In March, 1888, however, the third 
edition was published. It immediately became the rage and the edition 
was exhausted within six months. 

Danilewsky advocated the formation of an all-Slav Federation, 
embracing practically the whole of that part of Eastern and Central 
Europe occupied at this moment by the Red Army, excluding Poland 
and the Russian Zones of occupation of Germany and Austria, but 
including Greece, Constantinople and the Straits. In such a Federation, 
Russia would not dominate or oppress the smaller units, but would tend 
naturally to become their leader, and the Russian language would in 
time, he thought, find general currency. The remainder of Europe would 
have nothing to fear. 


‘ This Federation,’ he said, ‘ will not threaten to become lord of the universe. 
On the contrary, it will be the world’s only protection from such a threat.’ 


Yet the formation of this Federation would only be possible, he con- 
sidered, after a general war, from which Russia would emerge victorious. 

The composition of the proposed Federation is interesting. It was to 
consist of eight units. The largest of them all was to be Russia. This 
new Russia was to include Finland, the Baltic Provinces, White Russia, 
Galicia, the Ruthenian parts of Bukovina and Hungary, and Bessarabia. 
Bessarabia and Ruthenia were to be regarded of particular importance in 
view of their strategic relation to the Carpathian routes into the Balkans. 
The second unit was to be a Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, comprising 
roughly the area of the Yugoslavia State of 1939, plus a few extra pieces 
of territory, such as Istria and Trieste, which Tito is now claiming. The 
third unit was to be a Czecho-Moravia-Slovakian Kingdom very much like 


% * Slavophilism is in no way to be identified with Pan-Slavism ; the first is a sincere 
product of Russian thought ; the second is a weapon in the armour of Russian foreign 
policy.’ Russia, by Sir B. Pares (page 73). 
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the pre-war Czecho Slovakia, except that Carpatho-Ruthenia was to go to 
Russia. It looks as though this also is going to happen in the near future. 
The fourth unit was to be Bulgaria, including the larger parts of Rumelia 
and Macedonia ; the fifth, Greece: the sixth, Hungary: the seventh, 
Rumania: and the eighth, a region round Constantinople, together with 
the territory on both sides of the Straits. Poland, it will be noted, is 
initially excluded, but he thought that for one reason or another it would 
eventually enter the Federation. 

Why does he advocate this vast confederation under the zxgis of 
Russia ? The answer is twofold. In part his aim was to rescue the Slav 
minorities from the old Germany, Austrian and Turkish Empires, but 
that was not the chief reason. His main argument was based upon a 
thesis of the peculiar virtues of slavic culture. He elaborated a theory of 
the difference between the ‘ Russian ’ and ‘ European ’ civilisations, and 
spoke with scorn and contempt of the European attempt to treat Russia 
as merely a vehicle for bringing European civilisation to the ‘ Mongol 
vagabonds and the ragged inhabitants of Central Asia.’ He admitted 
that some of the countries he wished to include in the Federation had 
very close affinities with ‘ European ’ civilisation, owing to their close 
contacts with the Roman Empire, but urged that basically all Slavs 
were the same, and must stand or fall together against the nations of the 
West. The main enemy, in his view, was Germany,‘ but he thought 
Russia would have to deal with the other Western countries as well. 

The work as a whole is of an intellectual calibre not at any rate lower 
than that of the average hyper-nationalist book of faith, and phrases like 
‘ Europe does not exist ; there is only the Western peninsula of Asia’ 


‘ are striking in effect, even if of doubtful truth. Unfortunately, the 


author’s suspicions of Europe tend to become almost paranoiac in 
character, and like most nationalist philosophers, he eventually ends up 
with an entirely amoral theory of international relations. 

‘ States and nations are transitory phenomena. The basis of their actions 
must be the necessities and needs of their existence. The only fundamental law of 
Foreign affairs, of the relations between states, is Bentham’s utilitarianism—the 
principle of the greatest profit. There can be no place here for love and sacrifice.’ 


Marx Litrrman. 


‘ C.f., Stalin’s victory speech : ‘ This war has ended the centuries’ long struggle of the 
Slav world against German aggression.’ 


SOLITUDINEM FACIUNT 


MarsHat ZuuKorFF has established a Central Office! for dealing with 
the ‘ Germans ’ who are being ‘ transferred ’ in accordance with the agree- 
ment issued at Potsdam on August 2nd, 1945. According to a statement 
made by this Office on October 9th,? 8,000,000 of these ‘Germans ’ (that 


1 Zentralverwaliung fir deutsche Umsiedler, Berlin—Friedrichsfelde. 
* Allgemeine Zeitung, October 10th, 1945. 
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is to say, Sudetenlanders, Danzigers, Germans proper, and people of the 
Germanic diaspora) have arrived in the Russian Zone of Occupation from 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. According to the same statement, a further 
4,500,000 are still expected—1,530,000 from Poland, 2,250,000 from 
Czechoslovakia, and 500,000 from Hungary. 

If we accept this statement we must assume that the Russian Zone 
will have received an immigration of 12,500,000. As the normal German 
population of this Zone is about 18,000,000, the new arrivals would increase 
that population by 67 per cent., were they to remain. Not all of them 
will remain, for under the agreement negotiated at Potsdam, it is proposed 
that the ‘ Allied Council in Germany ’ is to ‘ examine ’ the ‘ problem ’ of 
this ‘ influx ’ with ‘ special regard to the equitable distribution of these 
Germans among the several zones of occupation.’ 

According to a statement made by Field-Marshal Montgomery on 
November 11th, ‘anything between 4,000,000 and 8,000,000’ of these 
‘ refugees could be expected from the Russian Zone and from Poland and 
Czechoslovakia as the British share under the Potsdam Agreement.’ ® 
The present population of the British Zone, according to Field-Marshal 
Montgomery, is 20,750,000. He added that ‘ 45 per cent. of the housing 
accommodation ’ in that Zone ‘ was no longer available as a result of 
war-damage.’ 

These figures, from authoritative Russian and British sources, indicate 
the size of the forced migration which has begun in Eastern and Central 
Europe. The migrants—nearly all of them women, children, old men 
and such men of middle age or youth as are wounded or unfit—arrive in 
a state of complete destitution, usually exhausted by hunger and many 
days or even weeks of wandering, and often stricken by disease, to swell 
a population which already suffers from overcrowding and is, in most of 
the larger towns at least, itself underfed and almost destitute. The 
Powers represented at Potsdam have, therefore, initiated a catastrophic 
displacement which must have far-reaching economic and _ political 
consequences. Competent observers seem to agree that the catastrophe 
must grow much worse in the winter which has now begun, and that 
many, very many, of the small children and of the old and ailing will 
have perished before the spring. Beside the immediate human tragedy, 
there is the evident danger to the health of Europe as a whole 5 and the 
loss of extensive agricultural regions which could produce food not only 
for Germany, Poland and even Russia, but for Europe as a whole— 
regions which, to-day, are so deserted that it is possible to travel through 
them for many hours and see villages without a living creature and field 


% These figures appeared in The Manchester Guardian on November 12th, but not in 
The Times. 

* According to the Berlin wireless (Nov. 20th), the Alied Control Council has 
announced that 6,650,000 ‘of the German pcpulation expelled’ from Poland and 
Czechoslovakia will be ‘ received into ’ the Allied zones of occupation by July, 1946. 

5 “ The influenza epidemic of 1918, which devastated so many countries, had its origin 
in the semi-starvation of Germany ’ (Geoffrey Bracken, in The Times, November 15th, 1945, 
p. 5, col. 5). 
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upon field where the unharvested crops are rotting, regions where the 
statesmen who met at Potsdam have made the words of Tacitus come 
true : 

Solitudinem faciunt et pacem appellant.® 


The figures we have quoted show, although imperfectly, the vast- 
ness of the catastrophe.” Detailed evidence is accumulating to indicate 
something of its nature. It is detailed evidence we shall now give, based 
upon many reports by eye-witnesses. It is our intention to return to 
the subject, which must increasingly force itself upon the attention of 
the public and of the responsible governments, in the course of the next 
few months when further evidence will have allowed a comprehensive 
survey.® 

According to a report of a visit to a Czech concentration camp at 
Troppau, the male inmates were standing with their faces to the wall. 
The women stood on the opposite side of the room. «It was five o’clock 
in the afternoon and the prisoners had been standing there ever since the 
early morning without food or drink. The women complained that their 
children had been taken away from them, though the visitor was given 
to understand that they were allowed to see them once a week. The 
camp was insanitary, verminous, and overcrowded. On September 7th 
and 8th, 2,000 Sudetenlanders were forced to migrate. When they 
reached Grotthau, they were robbed of their valuables by officials of the 
Czechoslovak Ministry of Finance. 

At Leobschiitz, Ratibor and Neisse, the remaining German inhabitants 
could not live save by theft, for they received no rations, except a little 
bread, and, as they were not paid for their work by their new masters, 
the Poles, they could buy nothing in the Black Market. The fields could 
not be tilled or harvested because ploughs, machinery, horses, and cattle 
had been taken away. Sudetenlanders arrived who had fled from the 
Czechs. The whole region had a desolate aspect. Newly-born children 
did not live for more than about three weeks, as there was no milk for 
them. Women went about with swollen feet, and the hospitals were over- 
crowded with patients suffering from typhus. 

A Sister of the Red Cross relates how, earlier in the year, a convoy of 
1,200 migrants—of whom nineteen were wounded soldiers—took the 
road to Prague. They were all robbed by the Czechs and the women 
were violated by the Russians. The heat was unbearable and the Czechs 
hardly ever allowed the migrants to fetch water in the villages. When 
they reached Prague, they were sent to a concentration camp, where they 
were constantly molested by the Czechs. At night, Russians and Slovaks 
came and fetched women and girls. The author of the report was not 
violated, but was beaten ‘ out of recognition ’ three times. 

At Teplitz-Schénau in the Sudetenland, the Russians made hardly 

* Agricola, 30. 

7 For a statistical and economic analysis, v. the article by R. H. M. Worsley on p. 270. 

§ For a historical and political analysis, v. the article ‘Orderly and Humane’ in The 
Nineteenth Century and After, November, 1945. 
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any distinction between German-speaking Sudetenlanders and Czechs— 
all alike were robbed and the women violated. It was when the Czech 
Militiamen arrived that the specific victimisation of the Sudetenlanders 
began. These Militiamen resembled the German 8.A. They wore brown 
uniforms with red facings. Most of them carried whips. They robbed 
the migrants of what little was left to them. 

Evictions en masse followed soon after. The Sudetenlanders were 
ordered to take the road. Many, especially mothers with babies, broke 
down with exhaustion. There were many suicides. Some of the migrants 
were helped by Russian soldiers who protected them against the Czechs 
and took them across the German border in their lorries. 

At Gorlitz, the birthplace of Jakob Boehme, 234 suicides were recorded 
in the first five months of the present year, as against thirty-eight during 
the whole of 1944. The town was overcrowded with fugitives from the 
Poles. Seemingly endless columns of people roamed for many miles over 
the surrounding country in search of potatoes. In July, typhus was 
spreading fast. At times there were as many as a hundred coffins in the 
church. Flies swarmed round the coffins as they were taken out. No 
disinfectants were obtainable. 

Many reports tell of the deserted regions. In the districts of Léwen- 
berg and Lauben the corn was overripe at the end of July, but there was 
no one to gather the harvest—no one was working in the fields and all 
the cattle had been taken away. In some villages there were a few Poles, 
but no sign of labour in the fields, and in some there were a few Russians 
who tried to gather in some of the harvest. In some, the expelled Germans 
tried to return, only to be expelled again. It would seem that many, 
perhaps most, of the millions of migrants dream of returning to their 
homelands some day. 

The country, as seen from the train on the Berlin-Posen line, appears 
totally deserted and the fields unharvested. A member of the Red Cross, 
who visited Stettin in September, relates that the train was boarded and 
looted seven times by Russians who treated the women ‘ in an extremely 
shameful manner.’ Stettin itself is occupied by Poles. Of the original 
German population, numbering more than 250,000, about 80,000 were 
still there in September. But even these were resolved to leave as soon 
as they had sold what was left of their property. The distinction between 
a forced and a voluntary migration is unreal—all must go, for if not 
evicted by order of the Polish or Czech authorities, their situation becomes 
so intolerable that they, too, become migrants. Even those Social 
Democrats in the Sudetenland, who opposed Hitler to the last and 
showed their loyalty to the Czechoslovak Republic in their words and in 
their actions, are embittered by the behaviour of the Czechs and broken 
by persecution and humiliation, and are determined to leave, although 
to do so means penury, hunger, and exhaustion, disease, probably, and, 
for the small children and the old and ailing, almost certain death. 

In Stettin the Poles are themselves oppressed, as they are in other 
German cities which they have occupied. They are, of course, better off 
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than the Germans, because they are paid for their work, and have food, 
and room to live in. But throughout Eastern and Central Europe to-day, 
the Russians are the masters, a sort of upper caste, whereas the Poles, 
Czechs, and so on, are a sort of middle caste, and the Germans the pariahs. 
‘It is Hell,’ in Stettin, so a Pole writes in a letter dated October 17th. 
‘ This is not our dear, free Poland, but a Soviet Republic.’ We 


‘dream of running away from here as soon as possible. Life here is no life— 
it is a nightmare. . . . From the bottom of our hearts we wish to leave. . 
The Russians swarm about and behave like savages... . Young women 
cannot leave home after dusk . . .” 


A woman, aged twenty-five, whose home was at Leisnitz, relates : 


‘ We were like hunted deer and subject to the brutality of an unrestrained 
[Russian] soldier who lived in our home. The Russians appeared in horse- 
drawn carriages or cars, and took our furniture away, as well as our provisions, 
our hay and straw, and all our livestock—we used to have two cows, one goat, 
one sheep, several chickens and several rabbits. All people in the village 
suffered in the same way. During the period from February to April I was 
assaulted about twenty times. Unhappily I was not in the position of my 
sister who had no children and could hide in the barn where she spent most of 
her days. I had to stay with my children. Besides, my mother was in bed, 
seriously ill with high fever. I often tried to protect myself by holding my 
youngest child in front of me, but it was of no use. Once we two sisters were 
found beneath the hay by the Russian commander who was searching for 
weapons. He did us no harm and advised us to stay in our hiding-place because 
more Russians were coming.’ 


Later on, the two sisters and their family were evicted by the Poles. 
They took to the roads and made for Frankfort on the Oder : 


‘ We spent the first night in the open. . . . On the way, we were pillaged 
by Russian soldiers . . . and so we lost all our linen and the rest of the food 
which we had kept for an emergency.’ 


They were on the roads for five weeks, living on potatoes and other 
vegetables which they dug up in the fields. It 


‘was very exhausting, especially for me, as I was ill and seldom without a 
temperature, and had to provide for three little children. Many weak and ailing 
people, old people and children, had to be left behind on the road, dead . . . 
many of us looked like skeletons. . . . Until we reached Frankfort on the Oder 
we only saw ruined villages where, apart from Polish soldiers, no human being 
could be seen. The fields were almost ready for harvest, but were deserted.’ 


According to a report, dated October 10th, by a member of the 
German Red Cross, a migration of 700 severely wounded German soldiers, 
taken by the Russians, but who had been released, about 100 women and 
children, 8 German doctors, and 43 Sisters of the Red Cross, moved 
towards the German frontier on foot. They were robbed of money, 
clothing, identity cards, watches, food, and so on, by Russian soldiers. 
Czech civilians menaced them with automatic pistols—a wounded 
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lieutenant and a corporal were shot dead, apparently because they did 
not surrender their wrist watches with sufficient promptitude. The 
Czechs constantly pelted the wounded men with stones, broken bottles 
and flower-pots. The migrants had no food and the wounded, in par- 
ticular, were tormented by thirst. But they were denied access to the 
village pumps and wells by the Czech villagers. Several of the wounded 
died of sunstroke. At night, the migrants slept in the ditches by the 
roadside. When Russian motor transport passed, the Russians would 
stop and rape the Sisters and the younger women. Some of the wounded 
died on the roads, but could not be buried because the Czechs allowed 
none to tarry. Some of the severer cases—especially those with head- 
or lung-wounds—had to be led. Some collapsed again and again through 
exhaustion or fever. All bandages and medicine with which they had 
started off were stolen on the way. 

When the migrants reached Kommotau, the wounded, with the 
doctors and sisters, were allowed to proceed in goods-trucks. They 
travelled on for five days, with constant stoppages. They were constantly 
assaulted by Czechs and Russians. The Sisters were raped again and 
again. Ali the men, and nearly all the women, were robbed of their foot- 
wear. Outside Karlsbad, a Russian officer gave them fifteen loaves of 
bread—the first bread they tasted for weeks. At Roderisch they reached 
the American Zone and their worst troubles were over. 

A report by a German doctor, dated October Ist, tells of events in 
Preussisch-Holland * and the surrounding villages, which were over- 
crowded with fugitives. By the end of the summer there was hardly a 
man or woman who had not been robbed of everything. Much depended 
on the local Russian commanders. Some of these showed occasional 
kindness and would give a woman or a child some milk or a piece of 
bread. Others would drive men and women to work by hitting them 
with the butts of their rifles. Mortality was very high, chiefly as the result 
of under-nourishment : 


‘I did not see one child under twelve months old survive this period [of 
five months]. Of children aged from cone to two, 50 per cent. or 60 per cent. 
survived.’ 





Women were constantly assaulted without regard for their age—even 
girls aged eight, nine, or ten, were not spared, nor were women aged sixty 
or even more :— 


‘I shall never,’ so the author of this report relates, ‘ forget the hopeless 
resignation with which these girls told us, as though it were an every-day occur- 
rence, how they had been misused by twelve, fifteen, or twenty-five men in 
succession, often in a single night. Their pleading and their prayers were 
usually in vain. Those who tried to resist, were beaten with rifle-butts on the 
head or on the shoulders. . . . Within a few weeks venereal disease spread over 
the land. Of the women who sought our aid, 50 per cent. were certainly 
infected, 20-25 per cent. were probably infected.’ 


® A little town near Elbing in East Prussia. 
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Seven girls under seven were found to have contracted venereal 


‘ And there were no medicines. The chemists shops had been looted of all 
they contained. . . . We could give no treatment to arrest the progress of the 
disease.’ 


In a local hospital, with 130 beds, there were 230 patients, of whom 
about two-thirds were suffering from typhus. The mortality was 
extremely high as the result of under-nourishment and exhaustion. 

Again, much depended upon the Russian officer-in-charge :— 


‘I admit, willingly and gratefully, that from several officers of the Russian 
Kommendantura I received help and compliance.’ 


In August, the Russians gave the hospital three cows, some milk, meat, 
sugar, and fat. But such help was only occasional and afforded no more 
than temporary alleviation. The Russians were not, apparently, animated 
by hatred or by the spirit of revenge :— 


‘ Again and again I had the impression that the [Russian] soldiers and 
their commanders were merely inefficient and primitive . . . and blunted by 
seeing others suffer. But they were unbridled and incalculable when they had 
taken alcohol.’ 


Other reports also seem to show that the Russians, unlike the Poles 
and Czechs, do not hate the Germans. Indeed, their behaviour in non- 
German countries hardly differs from their behaviour in Germany. The 
author of the report, from which we have just quoted, relates that :— 


‘The treatment of the Germans by the Poles was modified by a certain 
civilisation, but dictated by a substantially greater hatred than was felt by the 
Russians. The honour of German women remained unmolested [by the Poles]. 
But nothing else remained so.’ 


The Poles made whole families leave their homes within half an hour, 
allowing none to take more than they could carry on their backs—and 
even this was generally stolen later on by the Polish militia. 

The report closes with the words :— 


‘ During these five months I have experienced every degree of indignation 
and of shame over the behaviour of men towards men, of impotent anger when 
I stood helpless in the presence of some new misdeed or some new misery 
endured by my fellow-countrymen. As I write this report I feel free of every 
base reaction . . . but pity and a sense of shame have remained. I believe 
my fellow-countrymen deserve pity, even if they are Germans, members of 
the nation which, knowingly or thoughtlessly, allowed the 8.8. and the Gestapo 
to run wild in Poland. Pity, because the end of this war and all its conse- 
quences will have given them their full share of punishment and retribution— 
pity, also, for Europe, which can no longer extricate itself from this chaos of 


hatred.’ 
F. A. Voter. 
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MASS EXPULSIONS—1 


In dealing with the present mass-movement of Germans it is advisable at 
the outset to distinguish between ‘displaced Germans’ and ‘expelled 
Germans’. The former consist of Germans and Austrians permanently 
resident in Germany west of the rivers Oder—Neisse, or in Austria, who, 
voluntarily or by order, have moved elsewhere during the course of the 
war. Their main need is for transport, and for accommodation where the 
original place of abode is occupied or, for some reason, unavailable. 

The ‘ Expelled Germans ’ consisting of the bulk of the inhabitants of 
East Prussia, West Prussia, Pomerania, Upper and Lower Silesia, the 
Sudetens, and the German minorities of Poland, Hungary, Rumania, and 
Jugoslavia, constitute a far more difficult problem. They will have to be 
directed, received, fed, and housed before any resettlement can even be 
attempted. The pre-surrender refugees from war-time ‘ German-Europe,’ 
who managed to reach occupied Germany or Austria before VE-Day, 
form a special group. For the time being, at any rate, they have mostly 
found a roof over their head and so are out of the gigantic stream of vaga- 
bondism inundating all Central and East-Central Europe. As far as 
Austria is concerned, and the numbers there are estimated at approximately 
@ million, efforts are being made to arrange transfers to various reception 
areas in the American zone of occupation, although this will in some 
cases prove to be no more than a temporary solution, and a considerable 
number from this group will have to be included in a later and final 
scheme of re-settlement. 

The following table may help to give an approximate idea of the scale 
of the issue. The figures quoted are mostly taken from official data com- 
piled by the countries concerned. Since they date back some time prior 
to World War II, it will be found that no allowance has been made 
either for the natural growth of population or for war-time losses, 
though, for the purpose of-this article, one may be assumed, to a certain 
extent, to counterbalance the other. The war-time data only include 
movements prior to the end of 1942. They do not take into account 
either the organised mass evacuation of women and children from the 
Rhineland, Westphalia, and elsewhere during the air offensive of 1944-45, 
or the general flight from the advancing Allied Armies in the final stages 
of the war. 

This figure of 17,062,716, representing people already expelled as well 
as those in imminent danger of being expelled, is a highly conservative 
estimate. The actual figure is probably much higher. Unaccounted for 
in this table are the German technical and economic staffs in Hungary, 
Rumania, Jugoslavia, and Bulgaria, who, together with the population of 
Danzig and the German evacuation into Czechoslovakia during 1944-45, 
also excluded from this table, are estimated to exceed by more than 
one million the I.L.O. figure of 1942. Mr. Bevin’s statement in the 
House placed the number of German homeless and displaced persons at 

‘ 20,000,000-25,000,000. It would seem to be a very close estimate. In 
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Country of Permanent Residence 


East Prussia 
Pomerania 

West Prussia 
Lower Silesia 
Upper Silesia 


Total . 


Statistisches Jahrbuch fuer das 
Deutsche Reich census of 1933. 


Esthonian, Latvian, Lithuanian 
data. 


German minorities in the 
Baltic States. 
War-time German immigra- 
o tion to :-— 
oland . 1.L.0.: Displacement of popula- 
Occupied Eastern Territories tion in Europe, p. 38. 
German minority in Poland 1 059,000 Polish census, 1921. 


War-time German immigra- 480,000 | L.L.0.: Displacement of popula- 





tion to Czechoslovakia. tion in Europe, p. 38. 
Sudetens . i . | 3,231,688 | Czechoslovakia census, 1930. 





German minorities in :— 
Hungary 

Rumania 

Jugoslavia 





520,000 
740,000 
513,472 


Hungarian census, 1920. 
Royal Inst. for Int. Affairs: 
South-Eastern Europe, p. 8. 















Grand total 17,062,716 


effect then all this means the compulsory removal and resettlement of a 
mass of people exceeding in number the combined populations of 
Denmark, the Netherlands, and Belgium.’ As things stand at present 
it implies a mass influx and subsequent resettlement within 
areas which, according to Field-Marshal Montgomery and General 
Eisenhower, already have to accommodate and feed millions of refugees 
under totally inadequate conditions of housing, nutrition and employ- 
ment. In the Soviet zone of occupation the situation is still worse, since 
this zone bears not only the full brunt of the expulsion but has as well to 
supply the Red Army. These facts confirm the general conclusion that 
such mass removal and resettlement schemes in Austria and rump- 
Germany constitute an almost unmanageable task which, if carried 
through without due discrimination, can only lead to chaos and revolution 
outside as well as within the countries concerned. 

The situation becomes even more tragic when one considers Europe’s 
desperate need for a speedy restoration of the social structure of these 
expelled and about to be expelled peoples. In the main expulsion centres, 
i.e., Eastern Germany and Czechoslovakia, between 60 per cent. and 80 

1 Similarly half the 1940 population of England and Wales, more than four times that 


of Scotland, and half that of France. Statistical Yearbook, League of Nations estimate, 
December 3lst, 1938. 
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per cent. of the peoples concerned are peasants and workers. Of the 
9,278,545 Eastern Germans, 3,042,983 were profitably engaged in agricul- 
ture and forestry and 2,727,753 in industry and the crafts. It is therefore 
chiefly an expulsion of the common men, for the Junkers and Industrialists 
left long ago. 

Before the war this part of the Reich claimed a high number of expert 
farmers, and during the German occupation of Poland and the advance 
into the U.S.S.R., a special body of trained agriculturalists were put in 
charge of these territories. Many lost their lives or were taken prisoner 
when the Wehrmacht was defeated by the Red Army, but there are still 
@ great many left in this area, more, at any rate, than in any similar area 
of Germany. 

Of the German labour force, the Silesian workers had a particularly 
high reputation in Germany both for their industry and skill and for 
maintaining, as distinct from the workers of the Rhine province and 
Westphalia, a very simple standard of living, comparable only with 
Sudeten labour.” Statistical data, drawn from dissimilar sources and 
compiled on varying principles, make for unsatisfactory comparisons. 
But if due allowance is made for the obvious though slight inaccuracies 
that must recur, the statistician will still provide the best available means 
for investing complexities with a certain substance. Realising this, it may 
be useful to the student of Europe to reflect on the census taken of Great 
Britain in 1931. At that time 1-4 millions of people were stated to have 
been gainfully employed in agriculture, forestry and fishing, and approxi- 
mately 10-4 millions in industry and mining. The existing practice of 
indiscriminate mass expulsion of Germans and Hungarians in Europe is 
resulting in the total annihilation of both the social and economic struc- 
ture, and, of course, the productive capacity, of something over three 
times the entire farming population of this country and 40 per cent. of 
the industrial man-power. 

Under these circumstances, no amount of planning can hope to 
secure for this country or, for that matter, for anywhere in Europe or the 
Western Hemisphere, that measure of stable employment solemnly 
promised to the working peoples all over the world. 

It is natural to ask who may be benefiting from mass-expulsion ? 
Are the States who embarked on this policy increasing their political 
security ? Or, are they improving their social security ? Are they, by 
these measures, increasing their national prosperity, their economic 
potential ? Though each country differs in its rules of procedure and, 
though the political and economic structure of each is fundamentally 
different, the answer to these questions must be the same for all. Neither 
the crude form of neo-barbarism in Poland, nor the pseudo-legality of its 
Czechoslovakian variant, nor the seemingly genuine reluctance with 

2 1,469,756 of a total population of 3,231,688 Sudetens in Czechoslovakia were, according 
to the census of 1930, employed in industry. This figure includes dependents and com- 
prises 57,638 miners, 32,471 glass workers, 215,570 workers in engineering and metal 


processing industries, the majority of them highly skilled, and 271,968 textile operatives. 
Czechoslovak census of 1930 and Dr. Antonin Bohaé in Statisticky Obzor. 
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which the Hungarian Government is reacting against multilateral pres- 
sure on this count, have resulted in anything but the heaviest damage to 
all concerned. Politically, both for Poland and Czechoslovakia, the policy 
of expulsion represents the final step in their progress towards complete 
dependency on the Soviet Union. The violent hatred which exists 
between Poles and Germans, for which the present mass expulsion of 
Germans is responsible just as much as, in the first instance, Hitler’s 
policy towards Poland was responsible, cannot be assuaged, nor can the 
task of resettling and reorganising the bulk of the Polish population, with 
new and extended borders, be politically or economically administered by 
Poland, without a long term and active assurance of protection, guidance 
and practical assistance by the Soviet Union. The Poles do not like these 
prospects, but they entertain little doubt as to their inevitability. 

In the case of Czechoslovakia the disintegration of the State is per- 
haps even more obvious. The loss of Subcarpathian Ruthenia meant a 
decline in the population by 700,000, from 14-4 to 13-7 million.* The 
expulsion of the Sudetens and Hungarians, numbering 3-2 millions and 
700,000 respectively, means a further reduction in the population to 
approximately 10,000,000, of which 9-6 millions are Czechs and Slovaks 
while a hundred thousand of them comprised a Polish group which is dis- 
tinctly unfriendly. Within this latter group are many even who are 
openly hostile. 

Had Czechoslovakia, following her liberation, pursued not a policy 
of indiscriminate vengeance, but one of understanding and wise colla- 
boration, she would have fortified her position immensely, and would 
have become one of the leading progressive, independent, and economic- 
ally sound States in Europe. As it is, though a participant in the Allied 
victory, she is in every other respect a loser. After the successful termina- 
tion of this policy of expulsion, Czechoslovakia will have only a slightly 
greater population than she had after the decisions made at Munich in 
1938. In Bohemia alone the population will fall from seven to four and a 
half millions, in Moravia-Silesia from 3-5 to 2-7 millions, of which nearly 
80,000 represent the Polish minority; in Slovakia from three and a 
quarter to approximately two and a half millions. The German bitter- 
ness and hatred, the violent Hungarian reaction to the treatment of 
the Magyar population in Czechoslovakia, the Polish-Czech tension, 
very similar to that in existence at the time of Colonel Beck’s Foreign 
Ministry, all these factors contribute to a broad measure of compliance 
with Soviet policy and a corresponding reduction of Czechoslovak 
sovereignty. 

The lasting damage inflicted on Czechoslovak economy by the catas- 
trophic depletion of its man-power potential following the seizure of 
approximately 25 per cent. of the country’s total productive capacity as 
war booty by the Soviet Union, adds the finishing touch to an already all 
too clear picture. No land reform, no Constitutional changes, no com- 
pulsory registration of enemy owned bank accounts and savings (i.e., 


% Census calculation of 1930. 
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Sudeten or Hungarian), no forced labour (Sudeten or Magyar) kept under 
in concentration camps, can compensate Ozechoslovakia for her 
loss in farm labour and industrial man-power.‘ 
R. H. M. Worsiey. 
* Approximately 25 per cent. in mining, almost 35 per cent. in engineering, and as much 
as 54 per cent. in the textile industries. 
(Editor’s Note.—To be concluded.) 


FAIR COMMENT 


‘Don’t Reap THE NEWSPAPERS’ 

A neurologist, who may prefer to be called a psychiatrist, has the 
habit of beginning his mental prescriptions for patients with the above 
advice which, during the past weeks, has been essential, certainly, for the 
afflicted. One may doubt if those who still hold themselves perfectly sane 
will have the strength to follow it. There may be a sort of negative 
strain in an effort to miss The Morning Misery, The Evening Agony, The 
Sunday Sorrow (illustrated). These newspapers are intensely depressing. 
How can they be anything else, given the horrors of peace ? But we feel 
that we shall be even more uneasy than we already are if we do not daily 
follow the bad to the worse. We feel that we shall be cowards, or, as we 
now say, escapisis. Compromises suggest themselves—as that we should 
merely glance at the news and turn to the crossword. But then the news 
is ‘ splashed ’ in headlines that seem to threaten as loud as the roar of 
approaching bombs. Next, one eould perhaps persuade a strong-minded 
member of the family to give one a brief, even a censored, summary of 
the day’s disasters, with slight hints of anticipated tribulations. Or one 
vould rely on the B.B.C. announcers who can always make miseries sound 
jolly. Lastly, and perhaps best, because simplest, one can prepare the 
mind for each day’s newspaper anguish by reading, before breakfast, some 
lamentation from the ancient world—some passage of prose or poetry 
that may remind us of the permanence of human folly and yet console by 
its beauty. For this rather bitter tonic I venture to recommend the words 
of the Preacher, King in Jerusalem—the book of Ecclesiastes : that cry de 
profundis which sounds as clear in truth to-day as when it was first sounded. 


SKYSCRAPERS IN THE COUNTRYSIDE 
The Minister of Health has told the Association of Building Technicians 
that he is going to try to persuade one or two great cities to plant ‘ high 
buildings ’ in the countryside. The rural skyscraper . . . Part of Mr. 
Bevan’s argument runs thus :— 

No one complains that the scene is spoilt by a lovely church 
steeple that may dominate the district for miles around... . If 
these high buildings are architecturally seemly, there is no reason 
why they should be an eyesore. 
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Perhaps it may be remarked that church steeples are not quite so 
substantial as blocks of flats; that they seem to harmonise with the 
landseape ; that they melt into a ‘ view,’ instead of obstructing it ; and 
that their associations are somehow more peaceful than those belonging 
to tenements packed with human beings. Nor has the past persuaded us 
that official experiments of the vertical order in architecture make for 
seemliness in isolation. Where will Mr. Bevan find architects of genius ? 
However, in the age of machines and overcrowding, our beloved country- 
side is presumably doomed anyway. It will be ‘dominated’ by the din 
of civil aviation, while deluded millions will be persuaded to live in it, for 
the sake of peace and beauty—long after both have been driven from the 
rural scene. 


DWELLINGS OF THE FUTURE 


For the rest, this vision of skyscrapers begins to seem curiously 
old-fashioned. It is not up in the air, surely, but down into the earth 
that the dwellings of the future will have to go. Soaring ambition must 
become burrowing prudence. Moreover, concentration in big buildings 
may have to be restricted. For we are beginning the atomic age, though 
the multitude does not realise it, first, because of the odd reticence, the 
prevailing secrecy, about rapidly advancing developments in atomic 
research ; secondly, because the multitude has no imagination. But one 
of our saner scientists has at last spoken the ugly truth. After having 
bluntly reproved his British colleagues for not having ‘ had the guts to 
make a declaration,’ Professor M. L. Oliphant warned us, at Birmingham 
last month, that ‘ nothing that science can now see ahead can provide any 
protection against the atomic bomb other than living underground at a 
great depth, or complete dispersal over a very big area.’ The imp is out 
of the bottle, and humanity, since it cannot control the new, and so far 
utterly useless, energy, thus freed for destruction, had better begin te 
think subterraneously and bury its collective head, for shame and safety, 
in the entrails of Mother Earth. 


LOUDSPEAKING ELECTIONS 


Last month’s municipal elections in London were marked by an 
increased use of the robot electioneer: in certain usually quiet streets 
his mechanised vociferations could be heard braying and bawling during 
voting hours, with a din calculated to irritate householders into voting 
against any candidates who thus employed cars with loudspeakers to roar 
their claims, which could be heard but not understood, since the brassy 
sound seemed to stifle all sense in these orations. In one district—the 
Royal Borough of Kensington—the effect upon the pet dogs who abound 
there was at once alarming and amusing. The dogs did bark in resentful 
yaps and bayings. There were panics amongst pekinese, yells from 
terriers, deep booms from great danes and Alsatians. But these do not 
vote, and it seemed a pity to arouse them and even to incite them to 
canine civil war, since, in their excitement, many of them flew at one 
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another in imitation of human rioters on polling day. I do not think the 
bawling method is a success in respectable boroughs. It makes all the dogs 
quarrelsome and therefore all the old ladies angry. And old ladies have 
votes. 


A Tarery YEarRs’ Wark 


One thing can be predicted with safety. concerning the famous or 
notorious Goncourt Journal about which a thirty years’ war has raged 
since Edmond de Goncourt died: the unpublished portions will have 
tremendous sale. For what chronique scandaleuse has ever had such an 
advertisement in advance ? The full version should have been published 
twenty years after Edmond’s death. But in 1916 there was a big war on. 
In 1921 it was inspected—and suppressed. In 1928 a veteran member of 
the Goncourt Academy, Henry Céard, who was associated with Zola in the 
production of Les Soirées de Médan, again inspected it and apparently 
recoiled before its improprieties, or before its possibly libellous truths. 
Even now I gather that publication is uncertain, though, according to a 
recent issue of France seven copies of the manuscript have been photo- 
graphed for the still hesitating members of the Academy of Ten. 


Tue Prix Goncourt 


One can well understand their hesitation. They are poor on their 
miserable pittances of 3,000 francs a year, nor, in money values of to-day, 
is the Academy well-endowed. Why diminish the funds and risk bank- 
ruptcy by fighting in the law courts? If the Academicians are not well 
off, however, they make great sums for those aspiring novelists whom they 
annually recommend for a prize. The prize is small, but the label Prix 
Goncourt seems nearly aiways to stimulate big sales for the selected book. 
Examples are—Les Civilisés, by Claude Farrére ; Dingley, by J. and J. 
Tharaud ; Gaspard, by René Benjamin; Le Feu, by Henri Barbusse : 
all these have been best-sellers. The Academicians chose also, with 
commendable foresight, an early Marcel Proust, and, more recently, 
Malraux’s La Condition Humaine. They make more money for others 
than they do for themselves, and a Parisian satirist once pictured the 
ragged impoverished members of the Goncourt Academy proceeding in 
procession to one of their prize-winners to beg a few francs of him in 
consideration of their having advertised him into sudden wealth and fame. 


Tue HoOUSEKEEPER’sS ‘ CHARACTER’ 


Do afflicted housewives and householders still demand characters from 
the ‘ domestic helps ’ for whom they clamour in vain ? Most characters— 
ambiguous word without any epithet attached—are nowadays asked and 
given by telephone. I do not think there was ever very much even in the 
written reference. Some of the most appalling human plagues that have 
ever infested kitchens have arrived with testimonials that would do credit 
to eminent citizens, retiring after a lifetime of honourable achievement. 
- On the other hand, many middle-class women will admit that they have 
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welcomed pleasant but characterless females into the home who have done 
well until the reason for the absence of references has been revealed by 
outbursts of temper, inebriety, or petty larceny. So it used to be. But 
we are past all that now. We do not inquire. We do not probe. We 
only pray. We pray that the agency which sends us what remnants of 
eccentric character may be available for domestic service, does not 
specialise in lunatics, paranoiacs, and kleptomaniacs in the matter of 
clothes, food, or whisky. 
RICHARD JENNINGS. 


THE RENEGADE 


Ir was half-past eleven of a clear sailing day. 

Togged-up in elegant sunlight, gleaming from all her hills, Glasgow, 
the Sailor’s Town, seemed to be sailing, like one of her own fine ships, 
in the wake of seaward-flying clouds, swan-white wings of the morning 
on @ royal-blue sky. 

For the last half-hour the sun had blazed on a blacked-out third- 
storey window at the corner of Gordon Street, shining through a tear in 
the paper blind, across a single-end into a set-in bed where an old man of 
seventy-three lay smiling in sleep. His name, MULDOON (in block 
letters), Daniel, 156 Gordon Street, Glasgow, C.5, and his National 
Registration Number, on a ration book lying face up beside his right 
ear, were all clearly readable in the ray of light in which a three-days’ 
silvery scruff on his jaws glimmered like frost on a frozen turnip. 

Mr. Muldoon always took his ration book to bed with him. After 
losing three, he became so exasperated at paying his shilling each time 
for a new one, he said he wished to jeez he could keep the blasted thing 
onachain. The first one he lost while enjoying a sunny siesta on Glasgow 
Green ; the second in some pub, but he can never remember where he 
lost the third one; he can only remember the terrible temper he got 
into at the time. 

The old man’s mouth closed, then opened again, as if he was drinking 
the sunlight, and he sighed happily, dreaming of a grand fight he had 
enjoyed one July evening in his early twenties with Larry Finnigan, 
another apprentice, who had expressed a desecrating view of King Billy, 
about whom he knew nothing. In his dream Mr. Muldoon glowed, seeing 
himself turning in the middle of the close to fling back at Larry a disfiguring 
title for the Pope, about whom he knew the same. They had challenged 
one another and in the blue dusk of that evening were seen, each followed 
by a string of supporters, squeezing through a gap in the palings of an 
R.C. cemetery in the centre of Anderston, where they fought stripped 
to the waist. The fight lasted two hours, because neither would give in, 
and there are old men who talk about it to this day, saying the opposing 
supporters were hypnotised by the skill with which the principals jinked 
among the tombstones and plastered each other without tripping up. 
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Under the crazy quilt which his long-departed wife had made, Danny’s 
limbs twitched, his smile became a wild grin, his naked arms shot above 
his head, his fists clenched and opened in triumphant glee. His wrinkled, 
stubby hands, powerful still, were prehensile from nearly fifty years of 
gripping a riveter’s hammer, for Danny had toiled, a good steady work- 
man, through all the prosperous times on Clydeside. These last few years 
he had lived alone in this kitchen on his Old Age Pension, supplemented 
by a small grant from Public Assistance. 

The sunray disclosed the rest of the kitchen, vaguely contrasting 
its dingiest and brightest objects, from the dusty bowler hat and old 
frayed overcoat behind the door to the gilded frame hanging above the 
mantelpiece, enclosing a picture indistinct in the dimness. The old- 
fashioned blue alarm clock on the mantel had stopped at half-past three. 
The only audible sounds in the kitchen were the short, regular breaths of 
the sleeper and the rhythmical slow drip from the tap of the iron sink into 
a brimming enamel basin where the water flowed over the lip down the 
side silently. Time seemed to have paused here, amused by the old man. 

At twelve o’clock the light pierced Danny’s eyelids. Shading them 
with his hand, he woke, smiled, said ‘ Jeez, it’s a dandy day!’ and sat 
up, stark naked, showing the bony remains of a once powerful chest. 
He stretched forth a skinny arm, took his shirt from a bedside chair, 
stepped from the chair to the floor and fumbled beneath the bolster for 
his ration book. Swearing loudly, he scampered to the sink, rolled up 
the blackout blind and, blinking in the sunshine cascading over him, 
hurried to the bed. Seeing his book on the floor, half-hidden by the 
bed-valance, he pounced on it, calling it very indelicate names. Then 
he put it in his hip pocket, as the tightest one he could think of, but he 
didn’t put on his trousers. Singing indistinctly, in a cracked, wheezy 
voice, that ‘He was the man that broke the bank at Monte Carlo,’ he 
filled a tin kettle, lit a gas ring on the hob, gaily swung open the top-half 
of the press door by the window, and stopped singing in amazement. 

As if he had completely forgotten that a war was in progress, he 
stared at a dry, wafery rasher of bacon curled up on a large dinner-plate 
as though it were cringing at his disgusted look, lifted the heel of a pan 
loaf lying beside half of a yesterday’s roll, said, ‘ Ay, oom,’ looked into 
a milk-smeared tin at two spoonfuls of condensed milk and into a pound- 
size caddy at a pinch of tea. No lard, marg. or butter! And him with an 
appetite like the one he used to have when the dinner-time buzzer blew 
and he dashed off the ship to his favourite dining-rooms. 

It was when he was lighting his pipe after breakfast that he began 
to feel the terrible thirst. At first it was only a slight tickling of the 
thrapple, as though a breadcrumb had stuck there, but as the moments 
passed it became a husky, dry warmth, a definite stickiness of the threat 
which he began to feel only a double whisky and at least three pints of 
beer could quench. 

He went to the sink, coughed, cleared his stringy throat, spat, rinsing 
_it away with a crystal jet, but the more he howked and spat the fiercer 
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became his thirst, till at last he stood mystified in the middle of the 
floor, staring out of his skimmed-milk blue eyes asking himself could it 
be the bacon ? It seemed a bit on the salty side. Och, he had eaten 
worse! Could it be the tobacco? He looked into the glowing bowl 
of his pipe. But he had smoked thick-black twist all his life. That 
was havers! B’jeez man, he hadn’t had a thirst like this for ten year! 
This was the real Mackay. It was miraculous! Holy smoke, what he 
wouldn’t give right now for a double drop of Irish chased down with a 
pint of McEwan’s! He couldn’t remember when he had last drunk a 
chaser, it was that long ago ! 

He wondered if Larry could lend him the price of a half-pint. Och 
sure, old Larry wouldn’t have a maik! He hadn’t come up this morning 
either. Larry was on his last legs, there was no doubt about it. And him 
only sixty-nine! They had knocked into one another at work many 
times in the last forty years, good friends after their fight. Mr. Finnigan, 
who had been a driller, house-painter, boiler-scaler, dock-labourer and 
God-knows-what-all, now an Old Age Pensioner, lived alone in a single- 
end down in the close, the first door on the right as you go in. They 
shared their rations, dined in each other’s kitchen, and the only two 
days in the year they didn’t speak were the Seventeenth of March, when the 
sight of Larry with a sprig of shamrock in his lapel was unbearable to 
Mr. Muldoon, and the Twelfth of July, when Larry sat glowering in his 
kitchen, and Danny, for devilment, in his bowler hat and Orange regalia, 
a royal-blue sash, its silver fringes flickering on his hip, marched round 
the backcourt singing the old Orange ballad In the Sash Me Father Wore ! 

Danny was becoming desperate. He felt he couldn’t bear this thirst 
much longer. It would choke him! The idea of keeping it till to-morrow, 
pension day, filled him with scorn, because he had discovered the cause 
of it. It was a young man’s thirst. He was feeling younger than he had 
felt for thirty years and he was determined at any cost to celebrate the 
phenomenon to-day ! 

Was there nothing he could pawn? After a second scunnered look 
at his overcoat behind the door he lifted his eyes, for the first time since 
rising, to the picture above the mantelpiece and his heart danced like an 
infant on a mother’s arm. That was the caper! Why hadn’t he thought 
of it before ? 

The picture was a reproduction of Jan Wyek’s William III of Orange 
at the Battle of the Boyne. Danny’s father had brought it over as a young 
man from Belfast. Danny could see his old man now} turning the picture 
to the wall whenever he’d had a run of bad luck, or saying it was lucky 
whenever good fortune came their way. 

Danny’s eyes slunk away from it, his shirt-tails fluttering round his 
hairy shanks as he walked up and down puffing hard at his browned clay 
pipe with the guilty feeling that the eyes of King William were sternly 
following him from his prancing black charger, whichever way he turned. 

No, he couldn’t do it! Bearenegade? Insult his principles? Pawn 
King Billy just fora drink ? It would make his father turn in his grave! 
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But his thirst was growing hotter than his loyalty. All he knew of 
religion, its history and wars, would have filled one page of a copy-book. 
It was thirty years since he had attended an Orange meeting of the 
Dumdrum Lodge, 1358, Auchenshuggle ; it was twenty since he had 
marched with the drum and fife band in an Orange procession. Danny 
wasn’t a vicious bigot. Whenever he had fought a Papist, or any man, 
it had always been for the fun of it. 

The wireless pips unanimously chirping ‘ One o’clock ’ from a dozen 
radio sets in the vicinity, inspired him with the solution. He looked at 
his cranky alarm-clock, said ‘ Damn ye! ’ set it right, and in that instant 
a smile of revelation decorated his face. Supposing he was to pawn the 
picture ? Sure nobody but another Orangeman would buy it out of the 
pawnshop. And wouldn’t it be in proper hands then? He had nobody 
to leave it to and supposing he was to die to-night with this thirst on him ? 
Wouldn’t that be foolish ? In another two hours it would be closing time. 
It was now or never ! 

Quickly he put on his trousers, gave himself a scanty wash, finished 
dressing, found an old sheet of brown wrapping paper and length of 
string made up of odd bits, stood on a chair and with averted eyes un- 
hooked the picture. Then he wrapped it with trembling hands, tied it 
loosely, so as not to scar the gilded frame, tenderly folded an arm round 
it, and putting on his bowler, instead of his usual cap, he hurried out and 
down the stairs, humming to keep his heart up Oh Come Back Paddy 
Reilly to Ballyjamesduff ! 

As he descended the flight of stairs into the close, licking his lips 
with anticipation, he came face to face with the last person he wanted to 
meet—Mr. Finnigan with one foot advanced on the bottom step, looking 
as if he had just tumbled out of bed in the clothes he stood in. 

‘Is it you, Danny?’ he said. ‘I was just steppin’ up tae see ye. 
Where are ye goin’ wid the big paper parcel an’ you wid yer bowler on ? ’ 
Mr. Muldoon threw back his head and considerably helped by his hat and 
his position on the stair, gave his equally small friend a lofty acid look. 

‘Tl thank ye tae keep yer big pokin’ nose out of my affairs, Mr. 
Finingan !’ he said in a distant voice, and transferring the picture to his 
other arm, away from Mr. Finnigan’s curiosity, he pattered down the last 
four stairs and vanished into the shining street. 

Drawing himself up to his full five-feet four, Mr. Finnigan instinc- 
tively stroked his small nose while directing indignant eyes at Mr. 
Muldoon’s disappearing back. Then he stooped and picked something 
off the ground. At that moment wee Maggie Macallister of the first 
storey came along with a pint bottle of milk in her arm. ‘ Wid ye tell 
me, now, what it says on this book ? ’ Mr. Finnigan asked her. 

Maggie’s young eyes saw at a glance. ‘ Och, it’s aul’ Mister Muldoon’s 
ration book. He’s aye losin’ it !’ she said and went singing up the stair. 

*‘ Poor oul’ Danny ! ’ said Mr. Finnigan, shaking his head as he thrust 
the book in his pocket, ‘ he’s not long for this wurrld. His brains is goin’ ! ’ 

‘and he looked along Gowan Road.’ Danny was still in sight, hashing 
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along for all he was worth, and Mr. Finnigan started shadowing him, 
keeping a measured distance, wondering what was in that parcel and why 
Danny had acted so unfriendly. Then it flashed on Mr. Finnigan. Sure 
it could be nothing but King Billy that Danny had under his oxter and 
where could he be going with him but to the pawn ? 

Mr. Finnigan began to feel sorry for Danny. The poor old fellow 
must be in a bad way to be doing a thing like that. He didn’t like the 
picture and never looked at it when he was in Danny’s kitchen, but 
after all, a principle was a principle. Wouldn’t it be as bad if he was to 
pawn a statue of the Holy Virgin? He shuddered at the thought, then 
his sympathy for Danny faded away as he began to reckon what size of 
a loan Danny would get from McGinty or Rosenberg. B’jeez, the frame 
itself was worth a quid, and Danny wouldn’t have a couple of pints taken 
when he would be looking for his old friend Larry to join him and they 
would have a delirious spree. 

By this time, Mr. Muldoon had hurried past four streets and Mr. 
Finnigan, sweating and breathless, became very testy with him. What 
in the name of glory was he tearing that long way round for when he 
only had to take the first turning on the left and the next on the right, 
and there was McGinty’s ? 

Turning left at Rowanglen Road, where the tramcars glittered to 
and fro, Mr. Muldoon hashed ahead for three hundred yards, then stood 
in a close to reconsider his plan of action. McGinty might lend him more 
than Rosenberg. But McGinty was a Papist. Ah, no, he couldn’t pawn 
King Billy with him. He would never let it be said of a Muldoon that he 
let a Papist have the laugh on him ! 

Three closes further down, Mr. Finnigan was posted, with an eye 
fixed on Danny, reflecting cheerfully that it was only half-past one 


/ and the pubs didn’t close till three and a man that couldn’t get drunk 
' in an hour-and-a-half wasn’t fit to be called a man! He chuckled, 


briskly rubbing his hands. Hadn’t he the dandy dodge up his sleeve ? 
He would meet Danny, accidental-like, as he came down the street from 
the pawnshop and put him in a treating mood by handing him his Ration 


» Book ! 


Continuing the length of a block and wheeling right, by Cheap John’s 
Domestic Stores, Danny turned into Wellington Lane aiming for Rosen- 
berg’s in Cumberland Street. 

He hadn’t gone twenty yards up the narrow lane when he heard a 
hoarse shout of ‘Hoy!’ and the clatter of hoofs and rattle of wheels. 
Scrambling against the wall he was instantly aware of a sickening sense 
of emptiness under his arm and realised that the picture had slipped 
down on the ground, leaving him with the wrapping. The next sensations 
that tore through his heart were the crunch of glass and splinter of wood 
as the vehicle crashed past him and he found himself regarding a frame 
crushed by the wheels of a cart loaded with half a ton of Loch Fyne 
herring on their way to be kippered in the stores at the top of the lane. 

Vexation, coloured by the suspicion that he was being punished for 
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disloyalty to his king, sprung tears to Danny’s faded eyes. Then rage 
whirled through him and he stood stuttering, shaking clenched fists at 
the carter who was clumsily getting down from the high seat of a beauti- 
fully painted light-weight cart. 

Sandy Kelly, the most daring, skilful cart-driver in Glasgow, a pale, 
hollow-eyed man, loose-jointed, powerfully built, with a simian hang 
to his long arms, his broad shoulders rounded like a ploughman’s, came 
shambling up to the enraged Danny, who was quivering like a bundle of 
bones tumbled into a suit. 

‘Ach, Ah’m sorry, Danny,’ he said, looking down kindly on Mr. 
Muldoon and then at the destroyed picture which he began to pick up. 
‘ Did ye no’ hear me shoutin’? Ah couldnae pu’ up in time,’ and he held 
out to Danny the pieces of gilded frame glistening in his massive, soiled 
hands. 

Mr. Muldoon, his trembling fists beating a tattoo in the air, glared 
at Sandy Kelly on whose clothes caked herring-scales glittered like 
rainbow sequins. Then he yelled, ‘ Did I nut hear ye! An’ you thun- 
derin’ down the lane like a railway train. You, that’s just come out of 
hospital wid deeleerium trimmins sparklin’ aroun’ wi’ yer stinkin’ oul’ 
cart that’s enough tae bring a plague among the people wid the smell 
ye carry wid ye!’ 

Sandy Kelly lived for nothing but his horse and cart. His was the 
glossiest, swiftest mare and the brightest cart in Glasgow Fish Market. 
It was the only way you could insult him by miscalling his cart or Jeannie. 
He dropped the broken picture-frame at Danny’s feet and shouting, 
‘ Ach, away ye fornicatin’ aul’ rascal! Ah was only trying tae help ye ! 
Pick it up yersel’! ’ he strode furiously back to his cart, climbed on the 
seat and flashed out of sight. 

At the bottom of the lane Mr. Finnigan had witnessed the entire 
scene, struggling between a decent desire to feel sorry for Danny, and a 
strong urge, inspired by chagrin at just missing a glorious spree, to call 
him a boozy old codger who deserved all he got. He watched him collect 
the splintered remains of a family heirloom, judging it would be neither 
safe nor friendly to break in on him as he stared at the lacerated picture 
of King Billy. He knew how Danny felt, could almost tell what he was 
thinking, and by a hair’s breadth his better feelings won. 

Searching in his pockets for Danny’s ration book, he walked slowly 
towards his friend. Within a yard of him, he heard Mr. Muldoon say 
distinctly, while tears glittered in his eyes, ‘ Ach, man, ye call yerself a 
king! Ye could cross the Boyne Water an’ bate the Papists an’ ye couldnae 
cross the street tae buy me a drink!’ and unheard, unnoticed, with a 
sinking sensation in his stomach, Larry Finnigan, digging frantically 
in all his pockets, turned and tiptoed out of the lane. All he could find 
was his clay pipe, a matchbox with two matches, a piece of string, a 
stub of pencil, and an aluminium signet ring ! 

Mr. Muldoon had lost his fourth ration book ! 

Epwarp GaITENS. 
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